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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Seasons. By James Thomson. With en- 
graved Illustrations from designs drawn on 
wood [by eminent Artists], and with the Life 
of the Author by Patrick Murdoch, D.D. 
Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. London, 
Longman and Co, 

Toembellish a poem of such varied beauties as 
Thomson’s Seasons, with a like abundance of the 
beauties of Art, was a design worthy of the taste 
of our day for highly illustrated editions of all | 
works above the cheap penny and twopenpny | 
line. The Painter of nature has offered every | 
character of subject to be made palpable to! 
vision by the Artist; and in justice to the in- 
genious individuals to whom the trust has been 
confided in the present instance, we must say 
that nearly the whole of their seventy-seven 
contributions to adorn the text are sweetly ap- 
propriate and replete with a fellow-feeling. It 
would be invidious to particularise the most 
successful of these productions, very different 
in theme, but very similar in merit. Rural 
scenery of course predominates; but there are 
also classic and imaginative inventions, familiar 
life, sporting, comic situations, and other en- 
gravings, which are welbwaethy of the combined 
talent of the eleven irs of the Etching 
Club* (fortunately used to co-operation) who 
have executed these charming compositions, 
which as they chiefly occupy the page, sur- 
rounding the text at top and bottom and along 
the margin, afford the greater scope for the 
display of the genius employed upon them. 
The volume is indeed a delightful one, and for 
agift-book we should say unsurpassed in fit- 
ness by any in our language. The rare union 
of poetry so congenial to the mind of youth, 
and of ornamentt so pleasing to the lovely and 
complished of the fair sex, and of freshness 
and grace so welcome to all, must recommend 
this edition of The Seasons to a very wide circle 
ofreaders and lovers of the fine arts. 

Having thus briefly disposed of one branch 

ofour review (which we regret we cannot aid 
byexamples), we have now to speak of the edi- 
torial services of Mr. Bolton Corney. They do 
credit to his care and research, as the annota- 
tions on the Life fully prove. But we owe him 
till greater praise for his restoration of the text 
of 1746, the edition which received the final re- 
Vision of the author, previous to his death in 
li#8. We presume that it was to avoid, as it 
Were, overlaying the poem with too much of 
critical and other matter, that Mr. Corney has 
hot gone at length into the variations between 
this copy and the subsequent editions of 1762, 
1768, and to the present time, mutilated and 
defaced by Lord Lyttleton and Dr. Murdoch, | 
ad pointed out the posthumous injuries of | 
these very sensitive patrons and friends. The | 
omissions, and the parallel passages as corrected | 
by them, are of deep literary interest. The same 








*.J. Bell, C. W. Cope, T. Creswick, J.C. Hersley, J. P. 
Knight, A.R.A., R. Redgrave, A.R.A., Frank Stone, C. 
Stonhouse, Fred. Tayler, H. J. Townsend, and T. Web- 
Ser, A.R.A. We miss one design which we wish had 
Suggested itself on the line, 

“‘ In yonder grave a Druid lies.” 

t The plates are from copper blocks formed by the 

tlectrotype process, 


reason, we may presume, led to the non-appear- 
ance of an anecdotical and unfinished Memoir 
of the poet, gleaned from early and local sources 
by an individual acknowledged in the editor’s 
first foot-note (p. ix), whose pardonable par- 
tiality for the Literary Gazetle, perhaps?, has 
permitted us the use of that paper for any refer- 
ence we may think judicious in this notice, and 
to relieve the dryness of mere biographical notes, 
questions of dates, and points of criticism. 

In following Murdoch’s life, Mr. Corney 
adopts his birth-day of Thomson, the 11th of 
September, 1700; whereas other biographers 
prefer the 7th. It is a difference of little con- 
sequence; but the Memoir to which we have 
alluded says,— 

“To ascertain the exact day, we have refer- 
red to the register or sessions-book ; but that 
oracle is silent on the fact. We are inclined, 
however, to adopt the 7th, in consequence of 
finding the following entry:—‘ 1700. Mr. 
Thomas Thomson’s son James baptised, Sep- 
tember 15th day.’ Now, as in Scotland it is 
seldom or never the custom, unless a child be 
dangerously sickly (which in this case there is 
no cause to suspect), to baptise it so early as 
four days after its birth, the probability is all 
in favour of the earlier date.” 

Need we add that we agree with this opinion ? 
On another question, however, Mr. Corney has 
staggered us. Murdoch writes,— Mrs. Thom- 
son, whose maiden name was Trotter, and who 
was co-heiress of a small estate,” &c.; and 
our editor adds, “the edition of 1762 has Hume. 
In the revised edition of 1768 it is altered to 
Trotter ; and I am enabled to confirm the pro- 
priety of this alteration, by a certified extract 
from the session-records of Ednam :—‘ 1693, 
Oct. 6. The said day Mr, Thomas Thomson, 
minister of Ednam, and Beatrix Trotter, in the 
parish of Kelso, gave up their names for pro- 
clamation, in order to marriage.’”’ If this be 
indeed sooth, it certainly seems to set the dis- 
pute at rest; but previous investigation as to 
the name of the father of the co-heiress of the 
small estate appeared strongly to confirm the 
first impression that it was Hume. But the 
mistake might arise from the name of an earlier 
owner of Widehope or Wideupen (for such was 
the name of the property) being continued in 
the county cess or rate-books after it had passed 
into the possession of Trotter; or, indeed, Bea- 
trix Trotter might have been an heiress to a 
person of the name of Hume. The unpublished 
Memoir tells us, that ‘* Widehope, or Wide- 
open, is a small property in Roxburghshire, 
but lying amid lovely scenery at Grubet, on the 
Kale Waier, which flows into the Teviot between 
Kelso and Jedburgh; and the house, we believe, 
is still in existence. It is remarkable how 
often we trace genius to the character and in- 
fluence of the mocther, rather than to the in- 
struction and example of the father. A vast 
majority of great men seem to owe their emi- 
nence to nature acting through maternal love ; 
nor was Thomson an exception to the rule. 


His mother appears to have been a woman of no | 


common endowments. The warmth of her ima- 
gination and devotional feelings were scarcely 
inferior to those of her son; and it is more than 


probable, that to her immediate direction of 


his mind in infancy, succeeded by the cares of 
a pious father, he owed that species of training 
which imbued him so deeply with the beauties 
of creation and the sublimities of God’s re- 
vealed word, apparent in the kindling glow of 
thought and oriental dignity of diction which 
pervade his poetry.” ’ 
Thomson received his boyish education at 
Jedburgh ; and we again quote our Memoir :— 
“Though he drew his landscape scenes in 
general from nature’s universal face, rather 
than from favourite localities, however 
‘ Meet nurse for a poetic child,’ 
there can be no doubt that the sweet haunts of 
his morning of life,—the pensive, retired, and 
romantic retreats which abound about his child- 
hood’s home,—the solemn and sacred seat of 
learning in his ‘school ile’ in the venerable 
abbey—all tended to that inspiration which 
has made him an everlasting name. It is told 
by some of our precursors, that his teacher dis- 
covered in him nothing superior to the com- 
mon lot of vulgar scholars; but one anecdote 
seems to refute this assertion. On an occasion 
when the Latin task (dry to a fancy like his) 
was indifferently performed, and called forth a 
sharp rebuke, he appeared to be sadly humbled ; 
and some time after, as the master passed by, 
he caught him conning it over again, with the 
half-suppressed exclamation, as it rose from the 
heart of the delinquent, ‘Confound the build- 
ing of Babel!’ Yet, though the poet sung of 
nature in all her widely spread beauty and 
magnificence, he did not at times disdain to 
descant gracefully on her humbler features, 
and celebrate the site of his nativity,—laved 
by lovely streams, studded with spots of seques- 
tered peacefulness, and variegated by a few 
features of wild and imposing aspect. He in- 
voked his muse to look down from Caledonia’s 
awful grandeur upon 
* Her fertile vales, 

With many a cool translucent brimming flood 

Wash’d lovely, from the Tweed, pure parent stream, 
Whose pastoral banks first taught my Doric reed, 
With sylvan Jed, thy tributary stream.” 

And though the Tweed and the Jed are thus 
rendered classic by the poet, yet the romantic 
banks of the Ale have potent claims upon the 
interest of his admirers. Within the vale 
through which it takes its course, between 
Longnewton House and Ancrum Manse. re- 
sided one of his earliest friends, the Rev. John 
Cranston of Ancrum, the great confidant of 
Riccarton. This formed his favourite walk, 
and was worthy of his choice; and the impres- 
sion of its natural attractions, hallowed by sin- 
cere affections, never faded from his memory. 
Witness one of his letters from London to Mr. 
















| 





| Cranston:—‘ Now I imagine you seized with a 
| fine romantic kind of melancholy at the fading 
|of the year. Now I figure you wandering 
| philosophical and pensive amidst the browa 
| withered groves, while the leaves rustle under 
| your feet, and the sun gives a farewell parting 
| gleam, and the birds 

‘ Stir the faint note, and but attempt to sing.’ 

| Then again, when the heavens wear a more 
|gloomy aspect, the winds whistle, and the 
| waters spout, I see you in the well-known 
| Cleugh [a name still given to the locality], 
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beneath the solemn arch of tall thick em- 
bowering trees, listening to the amusing lull 
of the many steep moss-grown cascades—while 
deep divine Contemplation, the genius of the 
place, prompts each swelling awful thought. 
-.. There I walk in spirit, and disport in the 
beloved gloom.’ Are not these the reflections 
of his own young habits and enjoyments? The 
spirit which conceived the noble address to 
Philosophic Melancholy, near the conclusion 
of Autumn, is here traced to its source, as it is 
embodied in the recollections of his early wan- 
derings about the rural Cleugh. But there 
are incidents of a more sportive kind, the tra- 
dition of which attach to this spot. The caves 
with which the banks of the Ale abound could 
not but attract his attention; and one of them, 
near Ancrum Manse, is associated with his 
name in an amusing and characteristic man- 
ner. His friend the minister, a man of much 
firmer nerve than he, frequently retired for 
study to this cave, difficult as it was of ingress 
and egress, and the old inhabitants of the vil- 
lage knew it by the name of Cranston’s Cave ; 
not Thomson’s, as has since been supposed. 
One evening, when the poet was his guest, he 
persuaded him to visit his rock-formed study ; 
and, with much toil, managed to pilot him 
down the steep that led to it, and place him 
safe in his rustic chair within. But to extri- 
cate him was another task,— 
‘revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est,’— 

and for a time utterly hopeless. No sooner did 
the eye of Thomson catch the high perpendicular 
cliff, and the turbulent stream below, overhung 
by the horrid ledge on which he gasped, than 
all his courage failed; and it ultimately required 
more aid than the entreaty and example of his 
reverend guide to extricate him from his sor- 
rowful situation. And such was the shock his 
finely toned nerves received, that sleep was ba- 
nished from his pillow, and fever was nearly 
the consequence. Whilst mentioning these 
local scenes, we may remark that many of the 
admirers of the Poet of the Seasons are not 
aware of the interesting fact that the summit of 
Ruberslaw, a bold conical hill which rises near 
the junction of the Rule and the Teviot, was 
the favourite spot which filled his mind with 
the finest images in his poem of ‘ Winter.’ It 
commands a glorious prospect; and no per- 
sons, even of common sensibility, can lift their 
eyes to the sweeping majesty of the Lidders- 
dale, Cheviot, or Lammermuir mountains, or 
drop them on the rich diversified beauty of the 
valleys below, without feeling that this was in- 
deed a throne suited to the genius of the illus- 
trious bard. And here beneath, at his feet, was 
his youthful sanctuary with his friend Riccar- 
ton, the first who discovered, cherished, and 
directed his noble powers. This estimable man 
(as we learn from Thomson’s letter to Cran- 
ston) did much more than superintend his stu- 
dies, and encourage his pursuits. He, too, was 
a poet, as well as a deep divine and well-informed 
philosopher. Often did they write verses and 
criticise them together; and doom to the flames, 
with extemporary requiems, such compositions 
as were considered unworthy of a better fate. 
On one memorable occasion the elder produced 


to the younger bard some lines on the subject | - 


of Winter—the first idea of that splendid song 
which achieved his future immortality. ‘Na- 
ture (he writes, in the letter already alluded to) 
delights me in every form. I am now painting 
her in her most lugubrions dress for my own 
amusement—describing winter as it presents 
itself. Mr. Riccarton’s poem on Winter, which 
1 still have, first put the design into my head : 





in it are some masterly strokes that awakened 
me.’ What comes of the statement in War- 
ton’s edition of Pope, that the idea of the ‘ Sea- 
sons’ was taken from Pope’s four Pastorals ?” 

Mr. Corney, however, says :— 

‘‘ Murdoch omits to notice the employments 
of Thomson after the completion of Alfred in 
1740; but he was never better employed. He 
was revising The Seasons—on whose origin and 
progress I shall now state some additional facts. 
As early as 1720 he felt the attractions of the 
theme —witness some lines, an epitome of the 
mysterious cycle, in his poem ‘ Of a Country 
Life ’°— 

* Through every season of the sliding year, 
Unto the ravish’d sight new scenes appear. 
In the sweet spring,’ &c. 
He was eminently fitted to the bold design, but 
chance may have led him to decide on its execu- 
tion. ‘ Nature,’ said he, ‘ delights me in every 
form :’ such were his feelings while occupied 
in writing his Winter; and he added, in the 
confidence of friendship, a ‘ poem on winter 
first put the design into my head.’ The poem 
seems to have perished; but the late Dr. So- 
merville of Jedburgh, who attained his ninetieth 
year, had heard part of it recited by the author 
—the Rev. Robert Riccaltoun. The above 
facts chiefly apply to Winter; we have other 
evidence on the origin of Ze Seasons. Thom- 
son informed Collins that he took the first hint 
and idea of writing his Seasons from the titles 
to the four Pastorals of Pope. The Pastorals, 
which were published in 1709, are entitled 
Spring —Summer—Autumn— Winter; and in 
a preface thereto, published with his Works in 
1717, the author remarks that ‘ the year has 
not that variety in it to furnish every month 
with a particular description, as it may every 
season,’ There is a remarkable resemblance 
between the two writers in Winter; and itadds 
to the testimony of Collins, as reported by Dr, 
Warton :— 
‘Tis done, and nature’s various charms decay.’ 
Pore. 
‘Tis done!—Dread Winter has subdu'd the year.’ 
THOMSON. 

In the first edition of Winter, Thomson also 
sang of fair Autumn. In the second edition 
he earnestly pleaded in favour of descriptive 
poetry, and thus intimated his entire design :— 
* How gay looks the Spring! how glorious the 
Summer! how pleasing the Autumn! and how 
venerable the Winter!’ This design was com- 
pleted, as Murdoch observes, in 1730; but he 
should have added that a revised edition of the 
Seasons appeared in 1738 ; another edition, with 
considerable additions and improvements, in 
1744; and another edition, with the final revi- 
sion of the author, in 1746. The number of 
lines contained in the poem, at the above-men- 
tioned epochs, shall now be stated in a tabular 
form; large figures denoting first editions : 





a.p.| 1726 | 1727 | 1728 | 
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} | | 
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| 
It thus appears that Thomson paid no serious 
attention to the poem in the interval 1730-8. 
He afterwards undertook to correct it; made 
considerable additions; and inscribed it to the 
Prince of Wales in 1744. He also re-edited the 
poem, with further additions, in 1746. * * * 

“We have had no account of the minor 
poems of Thomson.—The Edinburgh Miscel- 





lany, 1720, sm. 8vo, contains three pieces which 
are ascribed to him—I believe correctly, viz, 
1. ‘Of a country Life ;’ 2. ‘Upon Happiness 
| 3. ‘ Verses on receiving a Flower from his Mis. 
tress.” In avolume entitled Miscellaneous Poems 
by several hands, London, 1729, 12mo, he is par- 
ticularly named as a contributor. In this col. 
lection, which was edited by Mr. Ralph, the 
pieces are anonymous; but I observe, 1, «4 
| Paraphrase on the latter part of the 6th chap, 
| of St. Matthew;’ 2. ‘The incomparable sopo- 
| rific Doctor ;’ 3. ‘The happy Man;’ 4. ‘ Hymn 
jon Solitude.’ These poems were undoubtedly 
| written by Thomson; and they were reprinted, 
| perhaps for private circulation, uniformly with 
The Seasons, 1730, 4to. In the Works of Thom- 
son, as edited in 1750 and 1762, the minor 
pieces are fourteen in number; but we miss 
‘ The soporific Doctor’ and ‘ The happy Man,’ 
The most ample collection is contained in the 
Aldine edition of the Poetical Works of James 
Thomson, 1830, 2 vols.” 

Of the condition of Thomson’s family, the Me- 
moir already referred to has the following :— 

‘Notwithstanding what Dr. Johnson states, 
whose opinions of Thomson himself, and all 
that concerned him, are shewn by Sir Harris 
Nicolas to have been exceedingly unfriendly 
and prejudiced, the poet’s father, though blessed 
with nine children, must have been rather well 
to do in the station of parish minister of Ed. 
nam, which he filled with respectability and 
piety. The stipend was paid in money, and 
amounted to nearly 100/. a year, besides a cow's 
pasturage, house, and garden, and a large and 
productive glebe; which, added to the income 
from the small estate of Mrs, Thomson, must 
have been a more ample provision than was 
enjoyed by many clergymen who nominally 
possessed a much larger revenue, but were 
paid in grain, and liable to fluctuations with 
the price of that commodity. These having 
increased with the rise in the value of produce, 
whilst Ednam has remained stationary, with 
the exception of two augmentations, may have 
led to the notion that it was comparatively a 
poor living a century and a half ago, which, in 
point of fact, it was not. The minister’s in- 
come from the kirk, according to data appli- 
cable to the present day, would be equal to not 
less than 300/. per annum; which is still deemed 
an adequate fortune for that condition of life 
in a rural district. The manse, or house, was 
beautifully situated at the east end of the vil- 
lage of Ednam, or Edenham, with the garden 
in front, bounded by the river Eden on the 
south; a fine ‘ trouting’ stream, which rises in 
the Lammer muirs, and falls into the Tweed 
about four miles from the village. Almost im- 
mediately behind the manse was the mansion 
house of the Edmondstones of Ednam, an an- 
cient border race, who for eight hundred years 
possessed the fertile barony ofthat name; dis- 
membering it, however, piecemeal, till the last 
portion was sold some forty or fifty years after 
the birth of the poet. It is a curious circum- 
stance that this ancient line never rose beyond 
the state of feudal country gentry, though in- 
heriting immense estates and descended from 
royalty; Andrew Edmondstone in 1388 having 
married the widow of the Douglas slain at 
Otterburn, who was the daughter of King Ro- 
bert the Second. Many amusing anecdotes 
might be given to illustrate the intercourse 
between the laird and the minister; but as 1" 
the. foregoing collateral episode our object is 
simply to relate matters, the effects of which 
upon his young mind can be readily traced in 
many of the scenes, pictures, traits of cha- 
racter, and descriptions in Thomson’s poems, 
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ye shall only mention one, exhibiting the first 
state of society presented to his eyes among 
his father’s parishioners much more than a | 
century ago, and resembling those phases else- | 
where Which taught his young idea how to | 
shoot the glowing sketch of squirearchy revels. 
The laird, it appears, had a terrible dislike ‘to | 
the rowting and skirling of the congregation,’ | 
as he irreverently termed the Scottish psalmody; | 
and as his abode was very near the kirk, the | 
joud singing on a Sunday morning was very | 
apt to disturb his complacent slumbers, and | 
prevent his sleeping off the debauch of ‘ Satur- | 
day at e’en.’ To get rid of the nuisance, he | 
built another place of worship, and a miserable | 
hovel it was, at a greater distance trom his | 
residence ; and it was only within the present 
century that, on its becoming ruinous, the kirk 
of Thomson’s infancy was restored to its proper 
site in the churchyard of Ednam.” 

The present incumbent, from whom Mr. 
Corney got the certificate of baptism, bears | 
also the honoured name of Thomson. | 

Many recent circumstances might be adduced | 
toillustrate the effects of Thomson’s writings,— | 
such as grand musical festivals—the enthusi- | 
astic admiration of Beethoven—the erection of 
acolumn to his memory on a hill in the parish 
of Ednam—the observance of his nativity in 
the neighbourhood of that village—and other 
tributes which shew how long the influence of 
the bard outlives his mortal existence; but 
proofs of this would be but trite; and we take 
our leave of this miscellaneous paper— 

Long, long the stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes ; 

O vales, and wild woods! shall he say, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies! 





NEW PARADISE ON EARTH (not Fool's). 

The Paradise within the reach of all Men, with- 
out Labour, by Powers of Nature and Ma- 
chinery, §c. By J. A. Etzler. Pp. 56. 
London, Cleave. 

Don Quixote has heretofore been thought 
an intelligent sort of madman, but must here- 
after take his place among the decidedly in- 
sane. He tilted at the windmills; and had he 
been stout enough, with his lance in rest, would 
have thrown them down. Now Mr. Etzler has 
discovered that nothing more is necessary for 
the paradisaical happiness of man upon earth 
than to cover land and sea, in certain situa- 
tions, with windmills. ‘These are to do all his 
work, perform the labour of the agriculturist, 
the operations of the manufacturer and me- 
chanic, the intellectual processes of the states- 
man and philosopher; and 

“Toil and poverty will be no more among men.” 

The time required for consummating this 
species of millennium is only ten years—the 
period of the siege of Troy, the quite the re- 
verse of A-kill-ease. 

First, Mr. Etzler tells us about the power of 
the wind, which he estimates, at the lowest, at 
one-horse power for every hundred square feet 
throughout the year. Now why should such a 
force as this be allowed to waste and vanish as | 
itwere into thin air? Why not use it from the | 
surface of the globe up as high into the fifty | 
miles of atmosphere which surround it as we 
can go? Mr. Green is about to balloon it for 
the United States, and return via five miles 
on an average above the Atlantic wave ;—why 
should not skilful and ingenious persons make 
(if not_ shoes, stockings at any rate) parasols, 
umbrellas, cloaks, hats, caps, and other cover- 
ings, by means of windmills, at the same alti- 
tude? It cannot be questioned that their 








| ciation at Manchester. 


productions would have a ready sail; and dis- 
tress could hardly reach them in the worst or 
most stormy seasons. Raising the wind—so 
difficult below—would rarely or never incon- 
venience them. Their inexpensive gases would 
be all lit without trouble. In short, they would 
enjoy many superior advantages over even the 
improved operatives, or rather supervisors of 
operations, on the terrene solid. Here we 
should be obliged to expose to the action of 
the wind surfaces, say 200 feet high, and a mile 
or 5,000 feet long—the tottle of the whole 
being 1,000,000 square feet, or 10,000-horse 
power; and these surfaces, ‘* by some contriv- 
ance” intersecting the direction of the wind at 
right angles, so as to receive this power at all 
times—other similar lines of mills following, 
each at the distance of a mile behind—it is the 
easiest thing on earth to perceive that a hun- 
dredfold more business would be transacted 
by them than can be needful for all the popu- 
lation of the globe, if increased a hundredfold ; 
or, as our author and wonderful inventor more 
magnificently expresses it, ‘10,000 times more 
can be done in 1 year than hitherto in 10,000 
years;” and well may he add (p. 11), “ Zo 
what awful grandeur may not the human race 
exalt themselves ! !’ 

Hitherto, it seems, there has been a mistake 
in only allowing the wind to act when it listed 
upon machinery in immediate use: Mr. E. 


| proposes to collect and store it up for re- 


action when it shall be wanted, and not suffer 
operations to cease when it pleases it to cease 
to blow. Just as we keep and put on steam! 

But the marvel of marvels is, that having 
discovered this glorious Windfall, more than 
sufficient for all human purposes, our pre- 
eminent speculator is far from being content 
with only one such power. He takes up “ the 
tides,” and skews that in the affairs of man 
they may be made to execute as much as the 
winds themselves. He next raises a third 
power, equal to either,—that power which a 
distinguished writer of a former generation in- 
formed us could, in a certain learned island, 
be extracted from cucumbers. Mr. E., on the 
contrary, deriving “ sunshine” from its na- 
tural source, the sun (though lately so bitterly 
eclipsed, that the bonny lady-moon outshone 
him beyond measure), creates a series of heat 
or heats with “ looking-glasses or reflectors ;” 
and with the warmth so generated boils water, 
roasts meat, produces steam “ exceeding all 
bounds of imagination’”’ (p. 20); and, briefly, 
supersedes Ude and French cookery, Watt and 
steam-engines, railroad-travelling by locomo- 
tive or atmospheric pressure, and does all else 
in the world not already done by the obedient 
winds and tides!! We need not go into his 
mathematical calculations on the subject: pity 
they were not brought before the british Asso- 
We cannot, however, 
resist stating the sunny conclusion at which 
our unrivalled magician arrives: 

‘Experience teaches that a common labourer 
is able, by steady work, to raise 20 pounds 2 
feet per second; consequently, a power of 1000 
millions of pounds, with the same rate of mo- 
tion, is equal to 1,000,000,000 divided by 20, 
or 50 millions of men’s power. If we allow 
but 6 hours’ sunshine every day in an average, 
and 12 hours’ time for work for men, that 
power would still be equal to 25 millions of 
men’s power. But this instance shews that 
we are under no limit of power for any pur- 
pose we may conceive, and that this power 
requires comparatively but little room in its 
application. You may perhaps startle at the 
idea of immense expenses and materials of 





such a powerful engine. But here I have 
to recall to your mind what I have stated 
already concerning the construction of steam- 
engines; namely, we need no metals and no 
other expensive materials for the engines, 
though iron and other cohesive metals are 
the most convenient. The pipes, or rooms 
of confinement for the steam, may be made of 
one solid stone, cast or moulded, and baked to 


a hardness and consistency equal to the best - 


stone to be found, of any thickness that may be 
required, and sunk into the ground. The head 
of the piston may consist of the same material. 
The piston itself and the cover may preferably 
be of iron. The baking of such stones is an 
object of the sequel of my proposals.” 

To sum up :— 

“Have I,” he asks, with the beautiful con- 
sciousness of not having asked more than he 
has proved, “have I asserted too much, when 
promising to shew that there are powers in 
nature million times greater than the whole 
human race is able to effect by their united 
efforts of nerves and sinews? The power of 
steam and the power of wind may be applied 
over the whole globe, land and seas, either 
simultaneously or alternately, as found conve- 
nient. The three gigantic powers of steam, 
wind, and waves, may be applied on the high 
sea, simultaneously, or one or two of them in 
the failure of others. The four powers of steam, 
wind, waves, and tide, are at once at our dis- 
posal along the coasts and upon shallows of 
the ocean; there will never be an entire stop 
of all at once. There are parts of the ocean 
where clouds and fogs with wind are, and other 
parts where a clear sky with calms is prevail- 
ing: in the former we have wind and waves, in 
the latter sunshine for burning mirrors, at our 
disposal. In making use of one or the other 
power, just as chance affords, we are enabled 
to cross the ocean in any direction with floating 
islands at the rate of 1000 miles per day, in all 
commodities and enjoyments that may be found 
on land, without any danger. How to create 
rivulets of sweet and wholesome water on float- 
ing islands in the midst of the ocean will be no 
riddle now. Sea-water changed into steam 
will distil into sweet water, leaving the salt on 
the bottom. Thus the steam-engines on float- 
ing islands for their propulsion and other me- 
chanical purposes, will serve in the same time 
for distillery of sweet water, which, collected in 
basins, may be led through channels over the 
island, while, where required, it may be refri- 
gerated by artificial means into cool water, sur- 
passing in salubrity the best — water, 
because nature hardly ever distils so pow | 
water of itself without some admixture of stuffs 
of less wholesome influence on the human body, 
as it may be done here artificially.” 

After such tremendous discoveries, 1t was 
hardly worth while for Mr. Etzler to go to 
demonstrate, that there are many minor powers 
in nature which would really, if properly set 
to work, effect millions of times more than all 
the thews and sinews of the human race. We 
are satisfied with what can so easily and effec- 
tually be done by Messieurs Wind, Tide, and 
Sunshine; and know not why we should admit 
into the Co. and co-operation Messieurs Water- 
well, Lever, Gum, and Co. It is true that 
the former might be made to perform all agri- 


cultural labours, and the last undertake the | 


clothing of mankind; but still, under the cir- 
cumstances, they appear 
French neighbours say, de trop, and we shall 
be able to get on very well without them. It 
may, however, be but an act of justice to Mr. 
Etzler to give one extract in illustration of his 


to us to be, as our | 


! 
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superb designs even through minor and infe- 
rior agents :— 

‘ T shall (he says) give here a general outline 
of the system of machineries and establishments 
to be pursued. We drudge and toil in agri- 
culture, in architecture, in navigation, in all 
workshops, and in manufactories, for making 
many useful and many useless things for hu- 
man life, for supplying many various demands 
of necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life, 
of fancy and fashions. We little care about 
the real benefit the produces of our industry 
may afford to the buyer, provided we get pay 
for them, and make money by their sale. 
There is an endless variety of artificial pro- 
ductions of every kind, resulting from compe- 
tition of the producers. I have promised con- 
trivances for superseding all human labour. 
To imitate minutely all the infinite variety of 
produces of human industry by machineries, 
would be an endless, ungrateful, and foolish 
undertaking, though it might be possible. It 
would nearly require to invent for every little 
work of man a particular automaton. This is 
not my purpose. But the most simple contri- 
vances I could think of, and as few as possible, 
for producing, not the customary articles of 
human industry, but all things that may either 
substitute or surpass the known necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of men, are my objects 
in view. This problem is not so difficult as 
might be imagined at first. ‘There was never 
any system in the productions of human labour ; 
but they came into existence and fashion as 
chance directed men. Still less was there 
ever a thought exhibited to make a general 
science or system of providing for all artificial 
human wants. My object is to furnish, by an 
extremely simple system, all what may be de- 
sirable for human life, without taking for 
pattern any of the existing things of industry. 
By abstracting from all what is in existence 
and fashion, [ am enabled to devise means, 
without any artificial machinery, for producing 
every thing that man may want for his nou- 
rishment, dwelling, garments, furnitures, and 
articles of fancy and amusements. But we 
have to relinquish entirely all our customary 
notions of human wants, and substitute them 
by others of a superior and more systematic 
order. I shall begin with agriculture. The 
first object is here, to clear the ground from all 
spontaneous growth and stones. 1. A machine 
of large size is to move along, and, while mov- 
ing, to take the trees of all sizes with their 
roots out of the ground, to cut them in conve- 
nient pieces, to pile them up, and to take all 
stones out of the ground to any required depth. 
2. A second machine is to follow, for taking 
up the piles of wood and stones, and transport- 
ing the same to the places of their destination ; 
this machine may carry thousands of tons at 
once. 38. The wood removed to its places for 
final use is then to be formed into planks, 
boards, beams, rails, pieces for fuel, and for 
any other purpose, by a simple contrivance, 
from whence it is to be removed to the places 
where it be wanted; this is done by one ma- 
chine, which may also cut’stones of any size. 
4. The first-mentioned machine, with a little 
) alteration, is then to level the ground perfectly, 
) in planing it, filling the excavations or taking 
| off the elevations of ground until all is level. 
If the hills or valleys are considerable, the 
same machine cuts terraces, winding around 
them up to the top in elegant shapes. The 
| same machine may make any excavation or 
; elevation, cut canals, ditches, ponds of any size 
and shape, raise dams, artificial level roads, 
walls, and ramparts, with ditches around fields 





as enclosures, with walks on their top, form 
walks and paths with elevated borders. 5, 
The same machine, with some other little alter- 
ation, is to give to the ground its final prepa- 
ration for receiving the seed ; it tills the ground 
in tearing the soil up to any required depth, 
refining or mouldering the same, sifting all 
small roots and stones irom it, and putting the 
seed into the ground in any way required. 6. 
The same machine may take good fertile ground 
from one place to some other, for covering, at 
any required depth, poor soil with fertile soil 
of the best mixture. 7. The same machine, 
with a little addition, may reap any kind of 
grain or vegetable, thrash the seed out in the 
same time, grind it to meal, or press it to oil; 
it may also cut or prepare any other vegetable 
for final use in the kitchen or bakery. 8. An- 
other small machine may sink wells and mines 
to any required depth and in any direction, 
and take the contents of the same up to light: 
it may be in earth, rocks, swamps, or water.” 

Come we, towards the conclusion, to the plan 
for enabling our species to reap the fruits of 
these discoveries, which are to render the curse, 
that man shall eat his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, no longer a law of nature; and we 
find the whole exquisitely provided for. “ A 
system of building is to be contrived for lodging 
thousands of families together (a new family 
compact), without causing any inconvenience 
to any of the inhabitants, and with every thing 
for their enjoyment within their reach at any 
time, without trouble, while it is put into every 
one’s power to afford or to receive any social 
pleasure of refined society” (pp. 35,6). We 
need not go into the details; they are perfectly 
satisfactory; and only from one to three per- 
sons will be wanted occasionally “ to superin- 
tend the kitchen department and some other 
machinery’’ for the entire community. There 
will be superb views—lovely walks at hand— 
boxes (every one his own, outside and in) to 
goup and down, and save the trouble of stairs— 
cranks to bring and take away every want— 
baths hot and cold—chemical scents and fresh 
air, as required—ice-cellars to cool, and sun- 
beams to warm, the atmosphere,—and, in fine, 
make it most agreeable and convenient to live 
in all the energies of healthful function, never 
be out of temper, always possess blooming 
countenances, and hardly to die, unless you 
like it by way of a change. 

Need we go farther? It only wants the form- 
ation of a Union or Association for the improve- 
ment of the Human Condition to carry out Mr. 
Exzler’s rational projects, and to propagate a 
“net of similar societies” throughout Europe, 
Asia, America, Africa, Australia, and —— the 
Moon, which we earnestly recommend to the 
patronage of all the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries, and others of the more distant readers of 
the Literary Gazette. 





The Ceylon Miscellany, No. I. Edited by E. 
Rawdon Power, Esq., Civil Service. Pp. 112, 
ALL the way from the far East, we have here 
the first of a quarterly magazine, containing 
some articles of much novelty and interest. 
The commencement of a grammar of the Kan- 
dyan Law (thirty-two pages), by J. Armour, 
Esq., is full of curious information relating to 
the early annals and traditions of the island, 
and the present state of the native legislation. 
Another paper of peculiar attraction begins a 
journal of the military operations in Ceylon in 
1815; and a memoir of the late Mons. Burnand, 
explaining the condition of the country to Sir 
Alexander Johnston, also merits attention and 
praise. Notes of an overland journey to Eng- 





—$$—$—$<— 
land make a very useful guide; and there are 
other contributions of various kinds to instruc 
and amuse the reader, both in India and a 
home. Among which, the following unpub. 
lished “ Dirge,” by L. E. L., will be perused 
with melancholy emotions: it seems as if jt 
came from her distant grave :— 


“ My thoughts shall be of thee 
In the silent midnight hour, 
When the wind weeps like a dirge, 
And spirit and star have power: 
And I will deem thy voice 
Is floating on the air; 
I will look to the heaven, 
Believing thou art there. 


And the summer’s lightning’s flash 
Shall be to me a sign 
Of mystery and of beauty, 
To say that I am thine. 
Then I will seek my pillow, 
And I will dream of thee, 
Of happiness and hope 
Which never more may be, 


And then I may forget 

That thy sleep’s beneath the wave, 
Or at least I may believe 

That I am in thy grave.” 


Revue de Bibliographie Analytique, ou Compte 
rendu des Ouvrages Scientifiques et de haute 
Littérature publics en France et a l'étranger, 
Par MM. E. Miller et A. Aubenas. Svo, 
Paris. January to June 1842. 

WE cannot let pass the opportunity of calling 
the attention of our readers to this excellent 
Review, of which we have been watching the 
progress for some time, and can honestly bear 
our testimony to its utility. It is the best re. 
view we know devoted to a running account of 
the more serious literature of the day. Both 
its editors are well known for their accomplish- 
ments; and M. Miller, in particular, stands high 
in the list of continental critics. The notices 
of books are classed under different heads, such 
as theology, jurisprudence, arts and sciences, 
ancient literature, modern literature, Oriental 
literature, voyages and travels, history, and an- 
tiquities; and instead of long dissertations on 
subjects connected more or less with the works 
reviewed, the editors give clear and sometimes 
analytical accounts of the contents and charac- 
ters of the works thémselves. In the numbers 
before us, besides the review of a host of books 
published in almost every country in the world, 
we have many notices of English books, which 
are justly and fairly appreciated. 


Torrent of Portugal. An English Metrical Ro- 
mance: now first published from an unique 
manuscript of the Fifteenth Century preserved 
in the Chetham Library at Manchester. Edited 
by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F'.R.S. 
&c. 12mo. Lond., J. Russell Smith. 1842, 

Tuis is a valuable and interesting addition to 

our list of early English metrical romances, 

and an indispensable companion to the collec- 
tions of Ritson and Weber. The text is unfor- 
tunately preserved only in one manuscript, and 
that a very corrupt one; but even this draw- 
back is more than compensated by a number 
of provincial and dialectic forms and expres- 
sions which we should not have found in a 
good manuscript. The Romance of Torrent is 
evidently taken from a French original, which, 
however, is not now known to exist: it isa tale 
of adventures and knight-errantry—full of en- 
counters with dragons and giants, of hardy 
deeds and narrow escapes. It contains many 
allusions interesting to the antiquary; and 
none more so than the curious notice of We- 
land the smith, that singular personage of 
northern romance, who, under the name of 

Wayland Smith, has risen up to new life under 

the powerful wand of the northern magician. 
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We strongly recommend this curious volume. 
As far as we have had time to examine it, it 
seems well and carefully edited, and entitles 
Mr, Halliwell to new thanks from the lovers of 
ournational antiquities, to illustrate which he 
has already contributed so much, His present 
publication has a threefold imfportance,—as 
illustrating the history of medieval literature, 
the forms and dialects of the English language, 
ind the history of romantic fiction. 


tits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By 
W. Carleton. Part I. Dublin, Curry jun. 
and Co.; London, Orr and Co. 
(oMMENCES a new monthly edition of the po- 
war writings of W. Carleton, than whom, as 
ye stated in a former notice, a more genuine 
painter of Irish nature and character has not 
speared, even during a period when both have 
heen so admirably illustrated by our Lovers 
md Levers, our Maxwells, Banims, and Halls. 
Bichings by Phiz, and clever and amusing 
yood-cuts, embellish the series (if we may judge 
fom its first Part) in a very appropriate style. 
Acomprehensive explanatory introduction and 
notes also do much in the way of improvement, 
though (in our copy) the former breaks off 
suddenly at p. xvi., and we cannot tell whether 
itis accidental, or a break in what is meant to 
be continued. 


Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart., §c. 
2vols. Lond.: Newby, T. and W. Boone. 


We should have imagined this too early a day 
write the Life of Sir Robert Peel; but the 
uthor (also of the Life of Wellington) has thought 
aherwise, and trusted to the public appetite 
fir a retrospect of the same, as far as it has 
ye, The work begins with a sketch of the 


fther of the Premier, himself no ordinary man ; 
ud then goes through the whole public career 
dthe Minister, from his boyish days to his 
neech on introducing the income-tax. The 
rports of parliamentary debates supply the 
mss of the materials; and other incidents are 
rlated concisely in the order of their occur- 
rnce. It is not our province to offer any 
wition upon the subjects introduced and com- 
vented upon with a biographer’s natural pro- 
pasties. It is obvious that such a production 
a only speak of the known, without being 
competent to sift more private causes, and trace 
things to their real motives. 


lie Classified Spelling-book, with Definitions and 
Explanations. London, Burns. 

AnatHER novel arrangement of the Spelling- 

bok, but well adapted to assist the tutor and 

interest the scholar. 


The Guide to Service. The Clerk. Pp. 140. 

London, C. Knight and Co. 
iimanatton and advice for those employed 
nthe office of clerk, and treating also of many 
tilateral matters, gf considerable importance 
othe young entering upon busy life. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
SEcTIONS.—TUESDAY. 
SecrTion A. 
|. Prof. Bessel, ‘On Astronomical Clocks.” 
‘. Mr. F. Osler, ‘On the application of the principle 
Vernier to the subdividing of Time.” 
Sit D. Brewster, ‘On a new property of the Rays 
the Spectrum, with observations on the explanation 
titgiven by the Astronomer Royal on the principles of 
te undulatory theory.” 
{. Sir J. Herschel, “« Report on Magnetic and Meteo- 
ical Co-operation.” 
‘.SirJ, Herschel, “Report of the Committee for re- 
‘the Nomenclature of Stars.” 
‘.SirJ, Herschel, ‘‘ Report of the Committee for the 
ae of Meteorological Observations.” 
'Rev, Dr. Scoresby, ‘On improved Permanent 





| Magnets, and the modes of determining their powers, 
with certain undescribed Phenomena in Permanent 
Magnets.” 

8. Col. Sykes, ‘‘On the Meteorology of the province 
of Coorg, in the Western Ghauts of India.” 

9. Mr. L. Howard, ‘‘ On the Cycle of Eighteen Years 
in the Seasons of Britain.” 

10. Prof. Lamont, ‘‘ Report on the Meteorology of 
Germany.” 

11. Sir D. Brewster, ‘‘ On the Dichroism of the Palla- 
dio-chlorides of Potassium and Ammonium.” 

12. Sir J. Robison, ‘On a new Optical Instrument.” 

13. Capt. Fairbairn, ‘‘On Change of the Climate of 
England.” 

1. Professor Bessel, having ever been of opi- 
nion that the transit-clock, so indispensable to 
the astronomer, could only be perfect if the 
pendulum, separate from the whole of the 
works, were made to vibrate in equal time what- 
ever the temperature and arc might be,—sug- 
gested whether the test of coincidences might 
not be employed to check the pendulum both 
for time and for temperature. He submitted 
this particularly to Mr. Frodsham, after noticing 
his ingenious contrivance of the isochronal piece 
to compensate for the variation of the arc, which, 
had it been successful, would have obviated 
the difficulty of making the rate of the pendu- 
lum independent as well of the vibration of the 
arc as of the action of heat. The pendulum, 
apart from the clock, being suspended from the 
wall, a clock, taken out of its case, might be 
placed before it at a distance of six or eight 
feet; an object-glass of three or four feet focal 
length might be placed between both, so as to 
produce, exactly at the lower end of the pen- 
dulum of the clock, an image of the lower end 
of the other pendulum. Then the coincidences 
of both might be accurately observed, by a tele- 
scope placed at a convenient position. Similar 
contrivances had been described in an account of 
some pendulum-experiments made at Kénigs- 
berg; and the accuracy of the method was such, 
that the relative rate of both pendulums might 
be ascertained in a very short time—in from 10 
to 20 minutes. The rate of the pendulum was to 
be tried at different temperatures, being placed 
in an open box, covered at the lower end with 
glass, and so fastened to the wall that the pen- 
dulum could swing within it. Two metal tubes 
should be passed through the box, with water 
or steam through them, that the air in the box 
might be heated. Previously to heating it, 
the air should be deprived of its moisture; and 
two or three thermometers, placed in different 
situations in the box, would shew that the heat 
was pretty uniform. Then, if the pendulum 
were swung both before and after heating, it 
would be easy to ascertain the rate, and com- 
pensate for the heat. He believed that not 
only the readiness with which both these ex- 
periments might be made, but also the perfect 
isolation of the pendulum, would recommend 
this method to artists and astronomers; and 
he had been desirous to try it himself, but had 
been prevented by delay in the construction of 
a pendulum provided with Mr. Frodsham’s 
isochronal piece. Prof. Bessel preferred the 
gridiron to the other form of pendulum, and 
should prefer it still more, if the several rods 
were of equal diameter, and acted uniformly. 
Perhaps the application of galvanism, which 
Mr. Dent had so beautifully applied to coating 
spring pendulums with gold, would best answer 
the purpose. Supposing the spring perfectly 
capital as well with respect to the heat as 
the arc, only one cause would interfere with 
regular vibrating times. This was the effect 
of that quality of the air which depends on 
the variations of the height of the baro- 
meter; and the other part would depend 
upon the variations of the thermometer, and 
the adjustment for the compensation for heat. 








There was a possibility of compensating the 
former by fastening a barometer-tube to the 
pendulum, and it would not be difficult to 
find the suitable diameter of the tube; but he 
was aware, that this complication of the pen- 
dulum would be rather inconvenient. At all 
events, the variations of the barometer were 
not very great, especially if the compensation 
of the pendulum be made as great as possible. 
He submitted these hints to those celebrated 
artists, whose admired works had very greatly 
contributed to the promotion of astronomical 
purposes, and the determination of the longi- 
tude. 

2. Professor Stevelly read Mr. Follet Osler’s 
communication, the substance of which was, to 
have a small additional or vernier pendulum, 
with a wheel attached to it, swinging in *1 or ‘01 
part of the time of another pendulum. Then 
by watching and stopping it at the very instant 
of coincidence, the small dial would shew the 
number of tenths or hundredths of a second in 
the interval. 

3. Sir D. Brewster then said he had particu- 
lar pleasure in introducing the subject of his 
communication, as there were now present all 
those distinguished men in Great Britain, who 
had devoted their attention to the investigation 
of the physical properties oflight,—Sir J. Her- 
schel, Sir W. Hamilton, Dr. Lloyd, Prof. Ba- 
den Powell and Prof. M‘Cullagh. If we cover 
half the pupil of the eye with a thin plate of 
any transparent body, and thus have a prisma- 
tic spectrum, so that the rays which pass by the 
plate interfere with those that pass through it, 
the spectrum is seen crossed with beautiful 
black and nearly equidistant bands, whose 
breadth, generally speaking, increased with the 
thinness of the plate. If the edge conveying 
the ray were directed to the red end of the spec-~ 
trum, then fringes were seen; but no such 
fringes appeared when it was turned to the 
violet end of the spectrum. One peculiarity of 
these fringes, not before noticed, was that they 
had not the form of bands, but rather the ap- 
pearance of screws, or dotted black lines, or as 
if they were formed by the shadow ofa plate of 
metal perforated by small openings. This, which 
appeared to be a new property of light, and to 
indicate a polarity in the simple rays of light, 
when separated from each other by refraction, 
he had commented on at the meetings of the 
Association at Bristol and Liverpool; and Mr. 
Airy, the astronomer royal, had given a paper 
and two publications on the subject, in which 
he endeavoured to account for this upon the 
undulatory theory, arguing that the appearance 
and magnitude of the fringes depended upon 
the diameter of the pupil or of the object-glass. 
Sir D. Brewster said, he had repeated all his 
experiments under every variety of form, vary- 
ing the diameter of the pupil from its greatest 
expansion to its greatest contraction, and the 
diameter of the object-glass from four inches to 
a quarter of an inch, and the fringes remained 
utterly unaffected by these variations; and he 
was therefore entitled to conclude that the un- 
dulatory theory had not furnished the slightest 
explanation of these phenomena. He further 
found, that these fringes varied in magnitude 
with the distance of the eye from the refracting 
body, and not with the magnitude of the pupil. 
He stated several other results, all of which he 
thought could not be explained on the princi- 
ples of the undulatory theory. 

Sir W. Hamilton said, that those who most 
valued the wave-theorv must be delighted to 
hear these new facts of Sir D. Brewster; for 
even if they should seem to overthrow the 
theory, supplemental examinations might shew. 
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that some new principle must be the result; 
for there could be no hostility between one 
truth and another. 

Sir J. Herschel said, that the undulatory 
theory appeared to be placed in the same posi- 
tion once occupied by the theory of gravitation. 
When explanations of difficulties by that theory 
were attempted and broke down, it only proved 
that enough was not known of the theory; for 
it was ultimately triumphant. The undulatory 
theory had already explained so much, and 
gone so far to predict consequences which 
could not otherwise have heen predicted — 
as in the extraordinary phenomena of coni- 
cal refraction discovered by Dr. Lloyd and 
Sir W. Hamilton, and of circular polarisation 
artificially produced by Fresnel, that he (Sir 
John) must altogether protest against putting it 
on its trial for life and death upon every new 
fact which occurred, except with a reserve in 
favour of the prisoner—a leaning to the side of 
mercy. The phenomena just noticed by Sir D. 
Brewster were extremely extraordinary, and 
deserved the highest consideration. He thought 
it was necessary to suspend our judgments till 
further inquiry and more facts threw larger 
light on the nature of this difficult subject. The 
screw-like appearance in the spectrum ap- 
peared to him one of the most extraordinary 
effects produced in the spectrum, which might 
be said to be a world within itself, and of which 
we knew little or nothing, compared with what 
remained to be known. 

Sir D. Brewster said he by no means meant 
to put the undulatory theory on its trial on the 
whole question, but merely to try it upon this 
one count of the indictment, and it seemed to 
him to have failed completely in explaining 
these phenomena. If they believed the expe- 
riments he had made, they must believe in the 
failure of the theory in this instance; but he 
by no means expected, that the undulatory 
theory was to fail in other and future cases, 
because it failed in this. He was a great ad- 
mirer of the undulatory theory: only it was so 
hardly pressed as something which we must 
believe, but could not believe, that he and two 
or three other gentlemen had a peculiar plea- 
sure in finding and proving that it was not per- 
fect to explain all things. 

Prof. M‘Cullagh said, we as yet knew so little 
of the undulatory theory, that we could not say 
what it might do hereafter. As yet, it was not 


based upon any physical principles, with the | 


sole exception of the one of interference; for 
he put no faith in Fresnel’s mechanical theory 
of refraction, which appeared to be discovered 
by some kind of mathematical deduction, and 


purpose. 


by the well-known fact of circular polarisation. 
So long, then, as we knew nothing absolutely 
of the undulatory theory (though he would 
allow that it had explained many things in a 
very beautiful way), yet, being entirely with- 
out physical foundation, we could know it but 
very imperfectly; and perhaps these mathe- 
matical investigations were causing us to losé 
sight of the physical inquiry. 

Sir D. Brewster expressed his warm concur- 
rence in the views so well stated by Professor 


M‘Cullagh, respecting the necessity of going | 
| point where it broke off. He hoped Professor 


back to experiment as the only sure guide 
towards a true theory of light. The undula- 
tory theory, which Prof. M‘Cullagh had justly 
characterised as explaining only geome of the 
“ grosser phenomena,” had been supported in 


‘were held up as great discoveries; while facts 





There were facts, too, which contra- | a conviction as ever of the substantial truth of 
dicted the fundamental principles of M. Cau- | the wave-theory. The only practical question, 
chy, as expressed in his fundamental equation, | as given by Prof. M‘Cullagh, was, whether the 
—which equation was absolutely contradicted | French 





such a manner as to retard the progress of 
optical science, by discouraging all experi- 
mental researches, by which alone the laws of 
phenomena could be established. Persons who 
knew little of the subject had lauded this theory 
as perfect, and as atfording a satisfactory ex- 
planation of all the phenomena, and even ven- 
tured to place it on the same level as the theory | 
of universal gravitation! The physical facts 
which it explained, or pretended to explain, 


far more interesting and valuable were either 
treated with contempt, or considered of no 
value, solely because they were either hostile 
to the theory, or could not be explained by it. 
To such an extent, Sir David added, had this 
process of discouraging science been carried, 
that even learned societies were so completely 
under the incubus of the undulatory theory, 
that they rejected papers containing experi- 
mental researches, solely because the authors 
of them, or the results themselves, were hostile 
to the favoured theory; and this, too, when the 
authors of these papers were among the oldest 
and most active members of the society, and 
had published in their transactions from thirty 
to forty papers of a similar kind, without any 
such jealousy having been felt or expressed. 

Dr. Lloyd agreed with Prof. M‘Cullagh as to 
the want of a sufficient physical basis for the 
theory; though, besides the principle of inter- 
ference, there was also the well-known phy- 
sical principle, discovered by Dr. Young, of 
transversal vibration. 

‘Prof. M‘Cullagh: That is rather a mathema- 
tical principle; but we need not differ about 
words, 

Dr. Lloyd said that, at all events, it was 
capable of being viewed as a physical principle. 
Admitting with Mr. M‘Cullagh its want of phy- 
sical principles, we could not but regard it as 
a marvellous thing that a theory, with so few 
physical principles, should have gone so far to 
explain many phenomena; which fact proved, 
not that the theory was faulty, so far as it had 
gone, but that it had a parallelism with truth. 
No doubt the phenomena of absorption, and 
some of those of the spectrum, might require 
hereafter further physical principles, in order 
to render the wave-theory applicable; and there- 
fore the proper course was, not to view the facts 
as adverse to the theory, but as requiring some 





addition to it, or perhaps merely an altered mode 
of considering the particular cases. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton merely wished to enter 
his protest against the notion, that they, the | 
wave-men, were at all wavering—that the un- 


dulatory theory was at all undulating in their | 
then explained by principles invented for the | minds: the Dublin wave-men retained as strong 


dynamical explanations of M. Cauchy 
were founded in physical truth; and, on that 
subject, Mr. M‘Cullagh was an excellent au- 
thority. He (Sir William) was not sanguine 
enough to expect or hope, that at one bound 
they could get at the physical construction of 
so subtle an element as light. He did think, 
that more subtle elements of investigation 
should be brought in; and that, by something 
more deeply metaphysical, some new ideas 
should be introduced into this branch of sci- 
ence. It was, however, a hopeful train of re- 
search, if it were only to come to the exact 


M‘Cullagh would publish his refutation of M. 
Cauchy’s theory, particularly as it bore on cir- 
cular polarisation. He desired to see the mat- 
ter brought to some stopping-place, whence 





. ° = 
they might look out for new and higher tracks 
to be pursued. 

Prof. M‘Cullagh said he did not wish to be 
understood to express any doubt of the undy. 
latory theory; but he wished that it should be 
kept distinct from the notions of those who had 
advocated it, ‘and asserted that it explained 
phenomena which it did not explain. On the 
other hand, he maintained that we did no 
know enough yet of that theory to say that jt 
failed to explain certain phenomena. 

The Dean of Ely said, however difficult the 
question was, the members of the Section had 
had the opportunity of hearing the opinions 
thereon of the great authors, not only of the 
undulatory theory, but also of nearly all the 
most important optical researches in moder 
times. Sir D. Brewster might be called the 
founder and father of modern’ experimental 
optics. They must all be greatly indebted to 
him, if, in the course of his experimental in. 
quiries, made with an accuracy not belonging 
to any other experimentalist, he presented to 
the mathematical minds of the country a pierre 
de touche which would test this or any other 
part of the undulatory theory. We were per. 
haps a little too impatient, with reference to 
what this theory would or would not explain— 
too much disposed to accept or to reject it on 
insufficient evidence. We should recollect that 
it was a century and a half after Newton’s dis- 
covery of the theory of gravitation, before all 
the problems coming under that theory could 
be solved by it. It was not much more than 
50 years since the undulatory theory was first 
proposed, and not more than 20 since the prin- 
ciple was mathematically investigated to any 
considerable extent; and in every case of this 
kind we should judge @ posteriori and not a pri- 
ori. He trusted that this discussion would be 
instructive to all philosophers engaged in the 
serions and earnest investigation of truth, 

4. To the copious and highly interesting ab- 
stract of Sir J. Herschel’s “ Report on Mag- 
netic Co-operation” already given (Lit. Guz 
No. 1329), we have only to add (Nos. 5 and 6) 
that the committee for revising the nomencla- 
ture of stars deferred reporting until the cata- 
logues of stars were ready for publication; and 
that the committee for the reduction of meteo- 
rological observations, in consequence of the 
illness of Mr. Bariow, had been unable to make 
any considerable progress. 

7. For Dr. Scoresby’s paper, see Literary 
Gazette, p. 493. 

8. Colonel Sykes’s principal object was to 
shew that the horary, or, as he suggested it 
should be called, the semi-diurnal, oscillations 
of the barometer were identical at Plymouth, 
near the level of the sea, in the Deccan, 2000 
feet above the level, and (as observed by Hum- 
boldt) both at that level, and on the plains 0 
Mexico, 8000 or 10,000 feet above the level 0 
the sea; so that it might be expected, with 
further observations, to see these periods (which 
will be found in Mr. Snow Harris’s communl- 
cation of Monday, p. 516) eliminated into 4 
general law of nature. are 

9. Mr. Luke Howard’s communication Was 
illustrated by diagrams and tables, and was the 
result of a series of meteorological observations 
commenced at the Friends’ School, Ackwortl, 
in the year 1824. Mr, Howard had found tha 
the seasons came round in a cycle of 18 years} 
and that of these, in the first nine, beginning 
with 1824, warmth predominated, and in the 
last nine, ending with 1842, cold predominated. 
Out of the nine cold years we had just emerged. 
He had constructed a thermometrical curve fo 
the nine warm, and another for the nine cold; 
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— 
years; and he exhibited these in juxtaposition, 
and with a curve of the sun’s declination. He 
had also projected similar curves for the rain 
during the whole 18 years, on the average of 
each month; and he found the total amount of 
the rain in the nine warm years 238°68 inches, 
averaging 214 inches per annum. In the nine 
cold years it was 234°33 inches, averaging 26 
inches pet annum; so that there was, on the 
average, an excess of half an inch of rain per 
anuum in the warm years. As to the distribu- 
tion of rain in the warm years, as compared 
with the cold ones, December, January, Fe- 
pruary, and March, were comparatively dry 
months; and then came a glut of rain in April 
—a distinguished characteristic of warm years ; 
and dry winter months, with rain in April, he 
regarded as a most favourable season for agri- 
culture. Then May was fine (as to rain) in 
both cases; and the rain was nearly the same 
in both cases, in June and July,— rather more 
abundant, however, in cold than warm years. 
In cold years August was dry, and in warm 
years wet. September was wet in warm, and 
dry in cold years; in October, the cold and 
warm years nearly agreed in quantity; No- 
vember was rather wetter in cold than in warm 
years; and December was dry in warm years, 
and in cold years an exceedingly wet month. 

10. Prof. Stevelly read a report from Dr. 
Lamont, director of the observatory at Munich, 
stating the names of a great number of pro- 
fessors in Germany, France, Italy, &c. who 
were aiding in taking meteorological observa- 
tions (commenced seven months ago), so as to 
present a complete series, extending over the 
vast tract of country between the Pyrenees and 
the Persian frontiers. 

ll. Sir D. Brewster gave an account of the 
remarkable property possessed by the palladio- 
chlorides of potassium and ammonium, of giving 
diferent colours when looked through in dif- 
ferent directions. These salts crystallise in 
quadrangular prisms. When we look through 
the faces of the prisms their colour is green, and 
continues green at all inclinations in a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of the prism. When 
the crystal, however, is inclined in a plane con- 
taining the axis of the crystal, the green colour 
changes gradually to red, and the light is en- 
tirely red when we look along the axis of the 
prism. When two prisms are placed together 
lengthways, the light which passes both is green; 
but ifthey are placed at right angles to each 
other, the light which passes through both is 
red. Sir David shewed that these phenomena 
arose from the circumstance that one of the 
images which these crystals form by double re- 
fraction is red, and the other green. Dr. Wol- 
laston had long ago noticed the two different 
colours exhibited in crystals of muriate of pal- 
ladium. 

12, The optical instrument proposed by Sir 





J. Robison was a funnel-shaped glass vessel, 
by means of which the bottoms of cavities may 
be distinctly seen: accident led him to the in- 
vention, but as yet he had not completed his | 
experiments. 
_ Aconversation ensued, in the course of which 
twas stated by Professor Braschman and Mr. 
Irwin, that, both in Germany and England, 
the principle was applied to the construction 
ofmedical instruments. ‘They were not, how- | 
ever, of solid glass, but silver tubes, which, as | 
employed by Dr. Turnbull, enabled the opera- | 
tor to see the small bones at the back of the | 
‘ympanum. of the ear, the light being reflected | 
alternately from side to side in the interior of 
the tube, and finally transmitted in a highly 
luminous pencil, 


13, Capt. Fairbairn predicts this year un- 

commonly cold and ungenial. 
Section B. 

The following were the proceedings on the 
list ; but they were much departed from. 

1. Prof. Erman, ‘‘ On Hematoxylin.” 

2. Mr. C. Wye Williams, ‘‘ On the advantages and 
disadvantages of Hot Air in effecting the Combustion 
of Coal.” 

3. Mr. Lucas, ‘‘ On the Production of an Artificial 
Copper Pyrites.” 

4. Mr. Booth, ‘‘On some recent cases of Fires pro- 
duced from Spontaneous Combustion; and on the 
danger arising from the use of certain ‘ Instantaneous 
Lights.’” 

5. Prof. Graham, ‘‘ On certain Thermometrical Re- 
searches.” 

6. Dr. Playfair, ‘‘ Notes on the Composition and 
Characters of Caryophyllin.” 

7. Abstract of Letters addressed to the Section. 

Mr. Mallet read a third report “ On the 
action of air and water on iron.” The ob- 
ject of former tabulated results was to deter- 
mine the actual loss by corrosion in a given 
time, and the comparative durabilities of rust 
of the principal kinds of cast-iron of Great 
Britain, and to discover on what durability de- 
pended. The tables of experiments now pre- 
sented shew that the rate of corrosion is a de- 
creasing one in most cases; and that the rapidity 
of the corrosion in cast-iron is not so much de- 
pendent on the chemical constitution of the metal 
as on its state of crystalline arrangement, and 
the condition of its constituent carbon. The 
present report, too, extends the inquiry to 
wrought-iron and steel, of which between thirty 
and forty varieties have been submitted to ex- 
periment. The results are, that the rate of 
corrosion of wrought-iron is in general much 
more rapid than that of cast-iron or steel. The 
finer the wrought-iron is, and the more per- 
fectly uniform in texture, the slower and the 
more uniform is its corrosion. Steel corrodes 
in general more slowly, aad much more uni- 
formly, than wrought or cast-iron. The action 
of air and water in the several classes of iron 
have been examined and chemically determined. 
The substance spoken of as plumbago was next 
described. It is produced by the action of air 
and water on cast-steel, especially that in the 
raw ingot, in the same way as it is in the case 
of cast-iron. A quantity of plumbago, found 
in the wreck of the Royal George, absorbed 
oxygen, on exposure to the air, with such ra- 
pidity, that it became nearly red-hot. Mr 
Mallet next described a method of protecting 
iron by a modification of the zinc process. It 
was found impossible te cover the surface of 
iron with zinc, to which it had no affinity. The 
first process was to clean the surface of the iron, 
taking off the coat of oxide, and then immers- 
ing it in double chloride of zinc and ammonium, 
which covered it with a thin film of hydrogen, 
by which its affinity for the zinc is much in- 
creased. The iron was then covered with a 
triple alloy of zinc, sodium, and mercury. Se- 
veral specimens of this alloy were shewn; one 
of a bolt to be driven into a ship’s side, and an- 
other a cannon-shot covered with the prepara- 
tion, and exposed to’ the weather on the roof of 
a building, and which was perfectly preserved. 
Cannon-balls were so much oxidised by ex- 
posure to atmospheric influences, that in five 
or six years they become useless, The French 
Institite had bees engaged in experiments to 
protect these, and had tried zinc, but had been 
compelled to absindon it. Mr. Mallet also 
brought under the notice of the Section a me- 
thod of preventing the fouling which takes 
place on the bo‘:toms of iron ships, especially 
in tropical clim:ites; by means of which new 
invention, he had ascertained plants and ani- 


‘ mals were preve nted from adhering to the ship’s 





bottom. Another series of experiments related to 
the rate of corrosion of cast-iron, wrought-iron, 
and steel, exposed to atmospheric influences,— 
a matter of great importance to the engineer. 
The characteristic form of corrosion in air, as 
contradistinguished from that of water, was 
also pointed out. This series of inquiries was 
now complete. The next matter which had en- . 
gaged his attention was the rate of corrosion of 
rails on railways. The general opinion was, that 
the rails travelled over were not corroded at all. 
He had been enabled to lay down three sets of 
rails on the Dublin and Kingston Railway: one 
not travelled over, the second in use and not 
exposed to corrosion, and the third also in use, 
but made impervious to moisture. The loss of 
the first was 2555, of the second 5344, and of 
the third 2650,—results which seemed to indi- 
cate, that the rail travelled over does corrode 
more slowly than that out of use. Mr. Mallet 
concluded by referring to Mr. Nasmyth’s theory, 
that corrosion is checked by the trains passing 
over the rails always in one direction, and takes 
place when, as in the case of the London and 
Blackwall, trains pass both ways. 

Mr. Mallet was justly applauded on the value 
of his investigations, their success, and the 
liberal manner in which he had conducted them, 
never for a moment thifiking of any private 
advantage. In reply to a member, Mr. Mallet 
said, his preparation for the bottoms of iron 
vessels lasted for about two years and a half in 
Kingston harbour, in a vessel exposed to a 
rapid tide-way. He did not think it would 
answer for copper sheathing. Nothing but 
copper would protect wood; but he looked 
forward to the time when the greater pro- 
portion of our vessels would be constructed of 
iron. 

A paper by Dr. Ure, “On a new method of 
analysing cast-iron,” was then read; and con- 
sisted of a description of the process employed, 

2. Mr. C. W. Williams read his paper. The 
subject of the consumption of smoke is fully 
discussed in our report of the proceedings of 
the Mechanical Section on Friday. The che- 
mical question now entered on was that of 
diffusion, which, as Dr. Dalton has shewn, took 
place without regard to, and in defiance of, the 
laws of gravitation. An increase of tempera- 
ture of the air in a bladder was shewn only to 
increase the bulk, and not to alter the oxygen 
contained in it. The more the temperature 
was increased, the greater distance the atoms 
stood from each other. There was, therefore, 
a great mechanical difficulty in getting a large 
volume of hot air favourable to combustion 
within a given time. The conclusion Mr. 
Williams came to was, that when we raise the 
temperature of the gas, and not of the air, we 
do all that is necessary. 

1. The next paper was that by Prof. Er- 
man, “ On hematoxylin; to which succeeded, 
No. 3, by Mr. Lucas, “ On the production of 
an artificial copper pyrites.”” 

5. Dr. Playfair said, that Prof. Graham had 
been unfortunately taken ill on Monday, and 
was compelled to leave for London. He had 
left a few notes “On certain thermometrical 
researches,” which he had designed to aid him 
in an extemporaneous statement of his results. 
It would be an injustice to Prof. Graham to 
read these notes; but the paper was a valuable 
one, and would appear in the Transactions. 

G6. Dr. Playfair read “‘ Notes on the compo- 
sition and characters of caryophyllin.” This 
was not an indifferent body, but formed salts. 

Mr. Davies made some remarks on the better 
ventilation of coal-mines. Instead of venti- 
lating the whole of the air of a mine, a pipe 
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was brought into contact with the fissure from 
which foul air proceeded, which was thus 
removed. The contrivance was suitable, Mr. 
Davies contended, for churches, chapels, and 
rooms for public meetings. 

Section C, 

1. Dr. Buckland presented “‘ The Report on Railway 
Sections.” 

2. Mr. Murchison communicated “ A Notice of Mr. 
M‘Laren’s Paper on the Union of Wavy Structure with 
Longitudinal Striz and Polish on the Rocks of the Cor- 
storphin Hills, near Edinburgh.” 

’ 3. Prof Johnston, ‘ Report (part 2d) on Chemical 
Geology.” 

4. Prof. Owen, ‘‘ Report on British Fossil Mammalia.” 

5. Prof. Erman, ‘* On the Geology of North Asia” 

6. Dr. Buckland, “On Seimicircular Cavities resem- 
bling rain-drops, caused by air-bubbles, on the surface 
of Soft Mud.” 

7. Dr. Lankester, ‘‘On Magnesian Limestone.” 

8. Dr. Daubeny, ‘*On Magnesian Limestone.” 

9. Mr Schoolcroft, ‘‘ On the action of Lakes in North 
America.” 

10. Mr Strickland presented to the Section ‘‘ The Re- 
port of the Committee on Zoological Nomenclature.” 

Mr. Murchison opened the proceedings this 
morning, by presenting to the Section, from 
Professor Agassiz, of Neufchatel, the first part 
of a new work by him, containing a catalogue 
of all the scientific works, of every country, of a 
zoological character, whether published in re- 
gular volumes, periodicals, or in the transac- 
tions of philosophical societies. Also, from 
the same author, a systematic collection of the 
names, with their derivations, of all animals, 
whether living or fossil, as far as they are 
known.—The president also presented, from 
M. Krantz, of Berlin, a work on fossils, and a 
beautiful geological map of the island of Elba. 
The Royal Observatory at Kew will be the re- 
pository of these and similar gifts. 

1. Dr. Buckland laid before the meeting 
sections of the various railways in the United 
Kingdom, with representations of the fossils 
and other objects of geological interest found | 
in them, distinguishing the position whence 
they were taken. 

2. See the title above. 4 

3. Professor Johnston submitted a report on 


temperature. There existed in the interior of 
the earth certain substances which, either by 
themselves or by coming in contact with water 
or other substances, had given rise to volcanic 
eruptions.—The thanks of the meeting were 
then given to Professor Johnston. 

4. Prof. Owen presented a report of the dif- 
ferent genera and species of fossil mammalia 
found in Great Britain, fully given in the Lit. 
Gazette, No. 1329. 

5. Prof. Erman read a short paper relative 
to that part of Northern Asia between longi- 
tude 100° and 160° east of Paris. The paper 
contained some interesting particulars relative 
to the geological features of that region. A 
numerous collection of lithological specimens 
was presented to the Section, along with his 
book, by Prof. Erman. 

6. Dr. Buckland exhibited some specimens 
of sandstone containing a number of tubercles, 
supposed bysome geologists to have been caused 
by rain-drops. He had that day received a let- 
ter from Prof. Lyell on this very subject. In 
that letter Mr. Lyell stated, that he had been 
at Baltimore, where he observed similar marks 
made in the mud by the rain. He had pre- 
served some of the dried mud for the purpose 
of taking it to England. Some ofthe fishermen 
called these marks in the mud “ bladders;” but 
that was what he could not understand. He 
(Dr. Buckland) thought this a very important 
communication. He thought the explanation 
given by the fishermen perfectly satisfactory. 
On examining similar places, he had observed 
that they were the effects of bubbles of air given 
out from the decomposing substances at the 
bottom of the mud. 

7. Dr. Lankester next called attention to a 
large. piece of limestone containing a number 
of cavities, which he said had been once the 
hiding-place of snails. In the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth he had observed a vast number of 
snails in the act of forming such cavities for 
themselves, and could quote a number of au- 
thorities confirming the opinion that the cavi- 





the relation of chemistry to the igneous rocks. 
The paper being of considerable length, and | 
much business having to come before the meet- | 
ing, he confined himself to a brief verbal sum- | 
mary of his communication. There were four | 
points to which he wished to direct attention 
respecting these rocks; namely, their nature 
and chemical composition, their immediate 
source, and their morphitic and chemical ef- 
fects. There were three classes of igneous 
rocks: the oldest were the granitic; the second 
were the ¢rap rocks, including all their detri- 
tus; and the third the /avas. All geologists con- 
ceived that those rocks had been originally in 
a fused state, and protruded from the earth in 
a liquid form. What was most important in | 
this respect was, that they were protruded from 
the earth in very different modes: sometimes 
a large mountain-mass of unknown depth was 
forced up through the stratified rocks, and re- 
mained lying at various angles ; sometimes it 
was found overlying the stratified rocks; and 
sometimes protruding gmong them. These 
were the three modes in which the igneous 
rocks presented themselves in connexion with 
the stratified rocks. The changes produced by 
the igneous rocks on the stratified were either 
mechanical or chemical. Where an igneous 
rock came in contact with a slate rock, the lat- 
ter became changed more or less. When two 
beds of the same strata overlying an igneous 
rock were differently affected, it was because, 
as Lyell observed, the composition of one was 
so far different from the other that they could 
not be similarly affected by the same amount of 





ties in the limestone produced were so formed. 

8. Professor Daubeny produced some speci- 
mens of magnesian limestone, and submitted 
the hypothesis which he had already offered 
to the Chemical Section in order to account for 
the peculiarity of their external appearance by 
the action of the weather upon them. He had 
paid considerable attention to the subject, had 
a large collection of specimens in his posses- 
sion, and was inclined to think that the cavities 
on the exterior surface were the result of the 
corrosive action of water containing perhaps 
carbonic acid. The case was somewhat analo- 
gous to what he had pointed out at Plymouth 
in his paper on the rocks of the Tyrol, the sub- 
stance of which was reported as follows: —“ The 
author attempted to explain, without resorting 
to volcanic agency, the abrupt form, extraordi- 
nary height, naked outline, and fissured surface 
of the dolomitic rocks in the Tyrol. He attri- 
buted the above circumstances to the slow rate 
at which decomposition proceeds in rocks con- 
sisting of pure dolomite, and to the strength of 
cohesion which binds together the particles of 
this rock; owing to which, even those portions 
which stand prominent, in consequence of the 
removal, by the agents of destruction, ef their 
contiguous parts, often remain unaffected by the 
mechanical forces which would cause the pro- 


jecting portions of a rock less unyielding in its 


texture to become detached. The cause there- 
fore of the greater height which is maintained 
by the dolomites of the Tyrol than by the pyr- 
oxenic rocks which accompany them, seems to 
be the inferior rate at which decomposition has 


| 


| 
proceeded in the former, whilst the bold ang 
jagged outline they display may have been pro. 
duced by the tenacity with which their pans 
cohere. The sterile character of these same 
rocks, even in parts which are not precipitous, 
appears to be owing to the slowness with which 
they decompose, as well as perhaps to the ab. 
sence of organic remains.” 

Dr. Buckland could not coincide in the yieg 
taken by Prof. Daubeny. 

9. Mr. Schoolcroft, an American, brought 
forward a communication “ On the action of 
lakes in North America;’’ but, owing to the 
lateness of the hour, he contented himself with 
stating the purport of the paper. It appeared 
that, by the action of Lake Superior, the sand. 
atone rock was gradually worn down; and sand 
thus produced being washed ashore, was carried 
by the wind round the neighbouring trees. Se. 
veral forests had been covered in this way, and 
this process of destruction was still gradually 
going on. This fact might serve to account for 
fossil trees being found standing in sandstone 
formations. If the sand were allowed time to 
solidify, we should have something analogous 
to the fossil trees on the Bolton Railway. 

The thanks of the Section having been given 
by acclamation to the president, the proceed. 
ings terminated. 

Section D. 

1. Dr. Hodgkin, ‘‘ On the Races of Men.” 

2. Mr. Strickland, ‘“‘ Report of the Committee on Zoo- 
logical Nomenclature.” 

3. Professor Owen, ‘‘ Report on British Fossil Mam- 
malia.” 

1, Dr. Hodgkin’s was a very long paper; but 
the subject, of such universal interest, has been 
exhausted in the pages of the Literary Gazelle; 
and though the summary and connexion of 
facts were listened to with deep attention bya 
crowded room, we did not hear any thing sufli- 
ciently new to induce us to enter upon the 
details. 

3. Professor Owen’s paper has also been ab- 
stracted in our journal, though new to this Sec- 
tion, and need not, of course, be repeated. 

2. The only other communication was Mr. 
Strickland’s report. It noticed the great contu- 
sion arising out of the existing nomenclatures of 
France, Prussia, and Germany, the authors of 
each being ignorant of the names given by the 
others. Genus was often designated by three 
or four names; and no rule was observed. In 
other sciences it was not so; for of late years 
chemists, astronomers, mineralogists, Nc. had 
devoted themselves to fixing their respective 
languages, and it was full time that zoologists 
should do the same. Mr. S. was not averse to 
giving the names of the persons who first dis- 
covered any novelty; in this he agreed with 
Decandolle; but he wished it not to extend to 
authors older than Linnzus, i.e. previous to his 
binomial nomenclature. Generic names ought 
not to be cancelled in subsequent subdivisions; 
and any later name of the same extent as an 
earlier one, ought in justice to the first disco- 
verer to be wholly cancelled. The report gave 
examples of all these, and went on to say that 
where different and compound names were lot 
sufficiently distinctive in character, they should 
be united in one. Some exceptions were then 
pointed out and recommended to be removed: 
viz. when previously applied to another group 
and still retained; when glaringly false in meau- 
ing; when implying a false proposition likely 
to propagate important errors; when not clearly 
defined. Accidental names from monstrosities 
were very liable to abuse, and ought to be 
adopted with great caution. Mr. S. also alluded 
to M. Agassiz’ nomenclature, mentioned 10 





Section C, as being most useful in this re- 
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Se: . . 
spect, and spoke of certain rules for converting 
Greek into Latin words for these purposes. In 
conclusion, he proposed a Greek or Latin cha- 
racteristic word, the best being such as ex- 

ressed some distinguishing character. Geo- 

apbical names could hardly be used for genera; 
and for species only, when they were certainly 
confined to the country. Barbarous names well 
jatinised in their terminations were admissible ; 
and technical names applying to the habits ot 
the animals were not objectionable. Mytholo- 
gical and historical names gave rise to pleasing 
associations—such as Progne for the swallow, 
Clotho for the spider, Hydra for the polypus, 
Athené for the owl; but comparative names 
were often erroneous. Specific names from 
eminent persons might be employed in mode- 
ration, but inferior ones were to be avoided ; 
also Jong harsh names above five syllables. 
Hybrid names, Greek and English, or Greek 
and French, and nonsense names, and ana- 
grams, were also improper, though Mr. S. did 
not entirely condemn them. The names of 
families should end in ide; and of sub-families 
in ine. Specific names of species should begin 
with a small initial ; and, in fine, an ample pub- 
lic expression should indicate the new genera 
and species arranged and named according to 
this report. 

SEcTION F. 

1, Report of a Committee, under whose superintend- 
ence it has been prepared, by Mr. A. Watt, ‘On the 
Vital Statistics of five large Towns in Scotland.” 

2. Mr. W. Hall, ‘‘ On the differences of the Quality of 
the Milk of Cows, for the different purposes of Milk and 
Cheese, ttumerically expressed.” 

3. Dr. Alison, ‘*On the Destitution and Mortality of 
some of the great Towns of Scotland.” 

4, Report of the Statistical Society of Manchester, 
“On the Vital Statistics of Manchester.” 

1, Col. Sykes read the report “ On the vital 
statistics of large towns in Scotland.” The 
committee had taken the necessary steps to ob- 
tain the desired information; and, in the valu- 
able tables drawn up by Mr. A. Watt, much 
important data was comprehended. From these 
tables, which related to Glasgow, Edinburgh 
and Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Perth, it 
appeared that the proportion of marriages to 
the entire population of those towns, within 
the five years ending in 1840, was as follows :— 
1 in 120 
1 in 130 
1 in 140 
lin 159 
lin ill 
In the tables of the mortality of the same towns, 
a statement was given of the proportion of the 
inhabitants who die at various ages, the num- 
ber of deaths each month, and many other de- 
tails of a highly interesting character to all 
interested in vital statistics. 

Dr. Alison called attention to one fact, 
which might be ascertained from a comparison 
of these tables with the returns published by 
the registrars-general. He alluded to the dit- 
ference between the proportions of deaths from 
epidemic diseases (above 20) in Scotland, and 
the proportion of deaths from the same cause, 
among the same class of persons, in England. 
Of the total number of fatal fever-cases, in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, 70 per cent occurred 
among persons above 20 years of age, which, 
he felt confident, was a much larger proportion 
than any town in England. 

2, Mr. W. Hall read a statement relative to 
the differences which are found in the quality 
of the milk of cows; for, on reference to the 
making of butter and cheese, it appeared, he 
said, from a number of experiments which had 
been made with a view to ascertain the relative 
tichness of the milk of different cows, that the 
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variation was much greater than was commonly 
supposed. According to one series of experi- 
ments, it varied from 190z. 6drs. to 60z. 6drs. 
in a given quantity of milk. 

3. Dr. Alison communicated his statements 
relative to the destitution and mortality of some 
of the large towns of Scotland, and defended 
some of his former data from the charge of 
being exaggerated. In Edinburgh, with a 
population of 137,000 inhabitants, there were 
actually 23,000 persons, or one in every six, 
in a state of utter destitution. Dr. Alison 
then gave a comparative view of the mor- 
tality in Scotland and England; and shewed, 
from the mortality-bills of Glasgow, and the 
population-returns for England, that the mor- 
tality in Glasgow was nearly 25 per cent greater 
than that of any town in England; the chief 
cause of which, he contended, was the greater 
amount of destitution in the large towns of 
Scotland. In conclusion, he made some re- 
marks on the close connexion which he had 
frequently traced between destitution and crime 
in Scotland. He felt persuaded, that a large 
number of those cases which swelled the cri- 
minal returns of Scotland, would never have 
occurred but for the want of a proper system of 
poor-laws in that country. Since he had come 
to Manchester he had visited the workhouse in 
which the pauper children were brought up; 
and it appeared evident to him, that if such 
a system were established in Scotland as that 
which prevailed here, not one half of the crimes 
which till the prisons of Scotland would ever be 
committed. 

4. Mr. W. Langton read a digest of the report 
of the Manchester Statistical Society on the 
vital statistics of the town. It lies before us 
in the shape of a voluminous pamphlet, with 
many tables, maps, diagrams, &c.; and it may 
readily be supposed that we could not do jus- 
tice to it even in a whole number of the Ga- 
zette. ‘The growth of the population since 
the first public census in 1801, in certain town- 
ships, compared with that in others, as also of 
that of the town as a whole, will be seen from 
the subjoined table :— 


| 1801. | 1811.| 1821. | 1831. | 1841. 


= ——— ae _ 
Chorlton-upon- re} 
Medlock . } 258) 
308) 
2763 


28,333 


26,982 
9,903 


675] 8209] 20,569 
4234] 9624 
3545, 5524 
1798 2937 | 5903} 8,827 
866 $25 880| 1580) 3,794 
., 13,611 19,114) 25,772) 43,786) 53,206 
| 3611, 4805] 5948] 8435) 11,032 
.| 70,409; 79,459! 108,016} 142,026; 163,856 
' | 
| | 

The report proceeded to give some interest- 
ing statements relative to the climatology of 
Manchester, from observations made by Dr. 
Dalton, as well as other details connected with 
the vital statistics of the place. 

A long discussion ensued; and the Section 
terminated its useful labours. 

Section G. 
was very miscellaneous and desultory on its 
last day. 

1, Sir John Robison, “ Short Notice of a Process now 
in use at Stoke-on-Trent for making Tesselated Tiles 
and ether objects by the Compression of Dry Powder of 
Clay.” 

2. Mr. Cadogan Williams, '‘On anew Mode of rais- 
ing Water.” 

3. Mr. Russell, ‘‘On an Index of Speed for Steam- 
Vessels.” 

4. Mr. Vignoles, ‘On the application of Béton and 
Concrete to the Construction of Breakwaters, &c.” 

5. Mr. B. 8. Shaw, ‘‘On a new Steam- Engine worked 
by three kinds of Pressure.” 

6. Mr. B. 8, Shaw, ‘“‘ On a Hydranlic Engine.” 
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7. Mr. Schwabe, ‘‘ On producing Artificial Threads or 
Filaments for Weaving.” 

8. Mr. Vignoles, ‘‘ On Clegg’s dry Gas-Meter.” 

9. Mr. Thomson, ‘‘ Notice on Wigston’s Self-acting 
Railway-Signals.” 

10. Mr. C. W. Williams, ‘‘ On testing the Efficacy of 
Plans for abating the Smoke-Nuisance.” 

1. SirJ. Robison stated, that the advantages 
of the invention were the perfect truth of the 
tiles. When formed of wet clay, they almost 
invariably warped and became crooked. In 
this invention, a mould was filled with the dry 
powdered clay, which was subjected to heavy 
pressure, which caused it to cohere sufficiently 
to bear being placed in the kiln, where it was 
burned in the usual manner. Some specimens 
of tesselated tiles, and also of roofing-tiles of a 
new construction, much lighter than ordinary 
tiles, and by which the capillary action of water 
under the edges of the tiles was prevented, 
were exhibited. The tiles were exceedingly 
accurate in point of form, and appeared ex- 
tremely well adapted for the purposes for which 
they were intended. 

3. Mr. Scott Russell’s index for the speed of 
steam-vessels was founded on the well-known 
dynamical fact, that if an aperture were made 
in the lower part of a vessel containing water, 
and a stream were allowed to issue from it 
against an aperture in another vessel contain- 
ing water, the force of the current would keep 
the water in the second vessel at the same 
height as in the vessel from which the current 
issued. It would follow from this principle, 
that, if a vessel were passing through the water 
at a speed equivalent to that of the current 
produced by a given head of water, the resist- 
ance would raise water in a tube inside the ves- 
sel, but subjected to the action of the external 
fluid. Mr. Russell then proceeded to detail 
the particulars of the invention to which he 
had applied this principle, by passing a tube 
through the bow of the vessel, and carrying it 
along the flooring to the centre of gravity of 
the vessel, where it terminated in a vertical 
glass tube, exhibiting the weight of water with- 
in. To this tube there was attached a move- 
able scale, the zero of which being placed on a 
level with the point at which the water stood 
when the vessel was at rest, the rise of the 
water in the tube when the vessel was set in 
motion exhibited the velocity at which the ves- 
sel was passing through the water. With the 
view of testing the accuracy of this inven- 
tion, he had tried it repeatedly over a distance 
of fifteen miles, measured trigonometrically. 
He had also compared it with the best logs, 
and was perfectly satisfied of its accuracy. 
From these experiments he had constructed a 
scale, which he exhibited, and of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy; the first column exhibiting 
the speed in miles per hour, and the second the 
height of the water in the tube above the zero- 
line, expressed in feet and decimal parts :— 
Miles per hour. Feet on stale.|Miles per hour, 

ibs» < 7°5625|7. . 
6°5880 
5°6800 
4°34 
4°067 
3°36 
oi ea 
S. + «+ « 

4. Mr. Vignoles called the attention of the 
Section to the works now going on at Algiers, 
in the formation of breakwaters by the use of 
concrete, under the direction of M. Poirel; 
where, he said, a shelter had already been 
made for fifteen sail of the line, at an expense, 
even under all the difficulties presented by the 
circumstances of that country, of about 20s. 
per cubic yard; and he had no doubt that in 
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0°84 
0°537 
0°3025 
0°134 
0°0336 
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this country, in any situation where a good 
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hydraulic lime could readily be procured, the 
expense would not exceed 10s. per cubic yard. 
Some very extensive works of the same kind 
had also been executed at Marseilles. 

Mr. P. Taylor, of Marseilles, in confirmation 
of Mr. Vignoles, mentioned several instances 
in which concrete was used in that neighbour- 
hood with the greatest success. He stated 
that. béton was a material much used in that 
vicinity, though scarcely known in England. 
It was composed of one part of ground bricks, 
and two parts of lime. 

Mr. Smith, Mr. Fairbairn, and several other 
gentlemen, expressed their opinions as to the 
value of this concrete, and its applicability to a 
variety of purposes to which it was not com- 
monly applied. 

7. Mr. Lewis Schwabe made a short commu- 
hication on the formation of artificial threads 
of glass, for the manufacture of ornamental da- 
masks, some very beautiful samples of which he 
exhibited to the Section. Mr. Schwabe stated, 
that he had tried various kinds of glass, and 
found that that which was best adapted to the 
purpose was common window-glass; the sam- 
ples before the meeting having been made from 
the broken windows of his own establishment. 
There was one peculiarity in the matter which 
was worthy of remark, that the minute fibres of 
glass drawn from the lamp were always of the 
same shape as the bar of glass from which they 
were drawn. If that was round, the thread was 


round; if square or flat, the form of the thread 
varied accordingly; and, as a flat thread re- 
flected the light better, and consequently ap- 
peared more lustrous than a round one, the best 
‘form was a narrow flat slip, such as window-glass 
teadily produced. Mr. Schwabe shewed the ap- 
paratus used, and the process adopted in spin- 


ning the exceedingly minute threads, of which 
from one to two hundred were used to form a 
single shoot of the weft. He also shewed the 
mode in which the weaving was performed, 
which was extremely simple. 

10. Mr. Williams made a communication on 
the subject of the mode of testing the efficacy 
of plans for the combustion of smoke; but we 
have nothing to add on this much-debated ques- 
tion. The Section concluded with the custo- 
mary thanks, &c. 

Tuesday evening.—This evening Mr. Murchi- 
son gave a lecture on the geology of Russia, su- 
perbly illustrated by diagrams running nearly 
round the fine theatre of the Atheneum: but 
as we have gone over the same grounds with 
him in the Geological Society of London, we 
need only notice the kindness with which the 
able president undertook this exposition for 
another audience, after all the heavy business 
of the week upon his mind, both as one of the 
secretaries of the British Association and the 
chairman of the Geological Section. 

A general soirée, with a concert by the Man- 
chester Choral Society, finished the night in ex- 
cellent style. The performances of the Lanca- 
shire singers were admirable. We never heard 
superior ¢ime-ists, either in the highest concerts 
of London, or in the best-regulated: bands or 
orchestras abroad, where the utmost attention 
is lavished on perfection in musical execution. 

SECTIONS, —WEDNESDAY. 
Section A. 

1. Sir W. Hamilton, ‘‘ On Fluctuating Functions.” 

2. Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘ On the Meteorology of the North- 
tern Atlantic and South-west Monsoon of India and the 
Ho, with a Sketch of a Meteorological 
‘Cnart. 

3. Sir D. Brewster, ‘‘ On Crystalline Reflection.” 

_ 4, Sir D. Brewster, ‘‘ On the Geometric Forms and 
Laws of Illumination of the Spaces which receive the 
‘Solar Rays transmitted through Quadrangular Apers 


5. Professor Nichol, ‘“ Report of the State of the Ob- 
servetory of Glasgow.” 

6. Mr. Prichard, ‘“‘ Account of a daily Meteorological 
Journal of Observation registered at Biddgalert, near 
Snowdon, North Wales,” (communicated by Mr. Hop- 
kins ) 

The above is the journal of sectional proceed- 
ings for Wednesday: no other Section met. 
The order of reading was not strictly observed; 
and papers and communications were intro- 
duced that are not contained in the above list. 

Mr. Holden exhibited a simple method of 
arriving at the decimal part of the sine or 
tangent below a second of a degree to the 
10,000th or 1,000,000th part of it. 

Sir David Brewster then, in bringing forward 
his communication (No. 3), said, that it was 
a mere notice connected with the undulatory 
theory of light. Prof. Kelland in conversa- 
tion had directed Sir D. B.’s attention to Prof. 
M‘Cullagh’s interesting memoir on the laws of 
crystalline reflection and refraction, and espe- 
cially to the following note relative to results 
of observations laid before the Bristol meeting 
by Sir D. Brewster. 

The note by Prof. M‘Cullagh says:—“ I was 
at this time in doubt whether the phenomena 
observed with oil of cassia could be reconciled 
to that theory ; and when the note in page 36 
was written, I was almost certain that they 
could not. But I have since, I think, found 
out the cause of this perplexity: some of Sir 
David Brewster’s experiments were made with 
natural surfaces of Iceland spar, others with 
surfaces artificially polished. 1 believe (though 
I have made very few calculations relative to 
the point) that the former class of experiments 
will be perfectly explained by the theory; the 
latter I am certain cannot, nor ought we to 
expect that they should; for the process of 
artificially polishing must necessarily occasion 
small irregularities by exposing little elemen- 
tary rhombs with their faces inclined to the 


——— 
rhombs; but the reflexions from these Never 
disturb in the slightest degree the physical 
action of the general surface. Ihave no doubt 
that Prof. M‘Cullagh will concur in the accy. 
racy of these views, and, with that candoy; 
which distinguishes him, will acknowledge, ag 
he has almost done already in the preceding 
note, that the undulatory theory is, generally 
speaking, incapable of explaining the pheno. 
mena of crystalline reflexion. Involved in the 
same perplexity with Mr. M‘Cullagh, in regard 
to the singular phenomena of crystalline re. 
flexions, it has occurred to me, that the pecu- 
liar laminar structure of Iceland spar, in rela. 
tion to the axis of the crystal, may modify the 
action of the faces which are concerned in the 
phenomena under consideration. We have not 
only lamine of easy separation on the faces of 
the rhomb, but we have laminz of difficult se. 
paration, which I discovered many years ago, 
on its six edges. Now, as the reflected licht 
at the surface of the oil and the spar does pene- 
trate within the limits of the doubly refracting 
forces, it may undergo a polarising action from 
laminz, which, though they are all in optical 
contact, may yet modify the light which parti- 
ally penetrates them; or, to use the language 
of the undulatory theory, the state of the ether 
may be so modified by the laminated structure, 
as to produce the unsymmetrical phenomena 
which exist in crystalline reflexions. Che- 
mical action on the surface of Iceland spar 
developes most extraordinary faces, which in- 
dicate a species of structure of which we can 
have no conception. All these faces are pro- 
duced by reflexion, developed by chemical 
agency; and, being so developed, the agent 
must have acted on some places with more 
power than on others; and this may have pro- 
duced the unsymmetrical phenomena which 
Prof. M‘Cullagh has stated.” 

Prof. M‘Cullagh said, he thought those ob- 





general surface, and the action of these faces 
may produce the unsymmetrical effects which 
Sir David Brewster notices as so extraordinary. 
If this does not account for such effects, I do 
not know what will.” 

Sir D. B. proceeded to say, that “had Mr. 
M‘Cullagh communicated to me this explana- 
tion of the incapacity of the undulatory theory 
to account for the extraordinary unsymmetrical 
phenomena which I described to the British 
Association, and which exist to a much greater 
extent than I described; or had it been con- 
tained in the two abstracts of his memoir with 
which I was familiar, I could at once have re- 
moved the difficulty referred to in the preced- 
ing note. The view he has taken of the action 
of an unpolished surface of Iceland spar is a 
mistaken one. The exposure of elementary 
thombs with faces oblique to the general sur- 
face, would shew themselves in separate ways 
inclined to the principal pencil, especially in 
solar light. It could not for an instant be 
overlooked by an experienced observer. Such 
faces I can produce at pleasure, by a slight 
chemical action upon the surface, whether 
polished by crystallisation or by art; and it is 
impossible to confound the pencii which they | 
reflect with that which is given by the general 
surface. It is useless, however, to pursue this 
argument any farther, because I have obtained 
exactly the same results in using natural faces 
and in using artificial ones, and especially on 
planes perpendicular to the axis of the crystal, 
where I have found the same results with those 
produced by artificial grinding. In this case 
the coincidence is still more remarkable, as the 
very friction of the finger is capable of develop- 








ing on this surface the faces of elementary 


servations of Sir D. Brewster very important, 
and considered the undulatory theory unable 
to grasp more than the grossest phenomena of 
light. The theory of crystalline reflexion laid 
down comprehended all the phenomena. He 
(Mr. M‘Cullagh) had observed, that when the 
reflexion took place in the air, on the surface 
of the crystal, whose refractive powers was not 
equal, the results were not satisfactory; but 
when a fluid nearly equal in refractive powers 
was employed, then we got at the residual 
phenomena which had been explained. There 
were questions in optics with which _philo- 
sophers were unable to deal. Indeed, their 
theories were far from having any mathema- 
tical precision in them. 

Sir W. Hamilton: I ventured to express 

a wish, some years ago, that Sir D. Brewster 
would publish those important experiments 
which he has made on this subject. 
_ Sir D. Brewster: My reason for not publish- 
ing any thing on the subject is, that I have not 
arrived at any thing like an approximation to 
alaw. I have only made a mere collection of 
disintegrated facts. 

The president hoped Sir D. Brewster would 
put the public in possession of his experi- 
ments; for, whether the undulatory theory 
was capable of explaining them or not, they 
might enable mathematicians to grapple with 
the phenomena. 

The remarkable facts discovered by Prof. 
Méser of Kénigsberg connected with photo- 
graphy, and communicated by Prof. Bessel; 
through Sir D. Brewster, to the Section, we 
have already in part laid before our readers 
(see Lit. Gaz. No. 1328, p. 463). Other extra- 
ordinary phenomena were stated to have been 
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— 
discovered by Prof. Méser. Before, however, 
following the discussion, we direct attention to 
the Paris Letter in our present number for 
the details of the Prof. of Kénigsberg’s inves- 
tigations. And because of this lucky coinci- 
dence, we confine our remarks here to the ob- 
servations that led to a conversation which will 
doubtless be attended with great results. The 
thoughts of men most eminent in this branch 
of science were engaged and directed to new 
yiews in relation to the theory of light; and 
Sir W. Hamilton was induced to put forth his 
ideas, alluded to only in Tuesday’s discussion, 
embracing a somewhat more metaphysical than 
the hitherto strict mathematical conception of 
the theory. This, however, and other ingeni- 
ous and promising speculations we omit. The 
most important fact, in a scientific point of 
yiew, was a statement which Sir D. Brewster 
said Prof. Bessel had mentioned to him. It 


cation (No. 4). He said his attention was 
called to this subject by an accidental discus- 
sion on the point, whether or not Aristotle, in 
explaining the circularity of images formed by 
quadrilateral apertures, employed the appropri- 
ate idea when he said, that those images were 
to a certain extent quadrilateral, but appeared 
circular from the eye being unable to recog- 
nise faint impressions of light. Prof. Whewell, 
in his History of the Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, had distinctly stated, that Aristotle 
had not used the appropriate idea, and that 
the question was entirely a geometrical one, 
the appropriate idea being the rectilinear na- 
ture of light. Prof. Whewell had also stated, 
that by geometry the image of a quadrilateral 
aperture was a circle, Having been led acci- 
dentally to consider the subject, he (Sir D. 
Brewster) had determined in a simple manner 
the form of the aperture at all distances, and 





was, that Prof. Méser had discovered the ex- 
istence of latent light—of light residing in 
bodies, and exhibiting its action after having 
Jain in those bodies for we know not how many 
years. If it were an actual physical fact that 
latent light did exist,—if light took its resi- 
dence permanently in a body,— if, having mo- 
tion, it stood still, and did not shine,—if it did 
not trouble the ether in any way, was (Sir David 
asked) its motion extinguished? and, if so, how 
was it to be put in motion again? This idea 
of latent light corresponded with Newton’s 
opinion, that light entered the surface of char- 
coal, and never was brought out again; but 
Miser had discovered a mode of bringing it 
out again. 

Sir D. Brewster also mentioned a pheno- 
menon analogous to charcoal absorbing light. 
Ifa tube were filled with nitrous acid gas, and 
rays of light passed through it by a lens, the 
fluid would almost lose its yellow colour, and 
become so white that every object might be 
seen through it; but if it were exposed to a 
higher temperature, it became gradually yel- 
low, then orange, and at length it would be- 
come of such a deep red colour, that the light 
of the meridian sun could not pass through it, 
—the gaseous body standing like a column of 
charcoal before the spectator. By allowing the 
gas to cool down, it gradually becomes trans- 
parent, passing backward through the same 
steps. The opacity arises from the heat; and, 
if there be such a thing as latent light, it must 
have acted on the particles of the gas. 


to take the same view of the subject with Aris- 
totle, who seemed to have employed the appro- 
priate idea. The sun’s disc is a circle only in 
the zenith, and becomes by refraction more 
and more elliptical towards the horizon. ‘the 
area occupied by the sun’s rays transmitted 
through a quadrilateral aperture is bounded by 
four straight lines (each equal and parallel to 
the corresponding sides of the aperture), joined 
by eight similar curves, the distance of each 
point of which from the centre of the area is 
the third side of a triangle, two of whose sides, 
and the adjacent angle, are given. These 
curves are elliptical arcs, similar to the cor- 
responding arcs of the elliptical disc of the 
sun, and have their centres in the four angular 
points of the quadrilateral image that would 
have been formed by the central point of the 
sun alone, and their major axes coincident 
with its diagonals. When the sun is in the 
zenith, these eight curves are reduced to four, 
and are arches of circles whose centres are in 
the same four angular points. When the el- 
lipses or circles, to which the eight elliptical 
or the four circular arches belong, are com- 
pleted, the central area which they enclose is 
the area of equal illumination, at all distances 
from the aperture beyond that at which the 
shortest side of the quadrilateral aperture is 
twice the tangent of the sun’s vertical semi- 
diameter. At that precise distance the area 
begins to be illuminated by the whole disc of 
the sun. The form of the space so illuminated 
is then a mathematical line, whose length is 
On this latter subject, the action of heat on! equal to the difference between the largest 
the colour of liquid bodies, we cannot but refer | side of the aperture, and twice the tangent of 
to Mr. 'T. Pollock’s researches. Abstracts of} the sun’s horizontal semidiameter. At all 
them have from time to time been given we oe distances the form of the space in 
our columns, but they will be found at greater | question is a quadrilateral figure similar to 
length in the Transactions of the London Elec- | that of the aperture, but having its sides less 
trical Society. {than the corresponding sides of the aperture 
Sir J. Herschel, with reference to the disco- | by twice the tangent of the sun’s correspond- 
very of latent light, and to the production of! ing semidiameters. The intensity of the light 
images on surfaces in the dark to be brought at any point of the luminous area is propor- 
into view by vapours, and to the other facts | tional to that part of the area of a quadrilateral 
elicited, said they were so extraordinary that) figure (having the given point for its centre, 
they opened to us a vast ocean of discovery. | and its sides equal and parallel to those of the 
After describing some of his own photographic | aperture) which is included within an ellipse 
experiments, whereby he had obtained some | similar and similarly situated to that of the 
singular effects of appearance and disappear- | sun’s disc, whose centre is in the centre of the 
ance, and still retention of the image, to appear | illuminated space, and whose radii are the 
again, he asked, May not the retina possess a | tangents of the sun’s variable semidiameter. 
similar power, be capable of so acting,—in| Sir W. Hamilton made a brief commutica- 
short, may it not be an analogous photographic | tion (No. 1) on a mode of expressing fluctu- 
apparatus ? ating of arbitrary functions by mathematical 
Sir D. Brewster caught readily at this idea, | formule. The subject was illustrated by dia- 
and thought that it would explain a vast num- | grams, and excited great attention among the 
ber of facts. eminent men present. 
At the conclusion of the important discus-|} Prof. Jacobi said, that Lagrange stated it as 
sion, Sir David brought forward his communi- / his opinion, that it was not possible to express 





these functions by any mathematical formule. 
It appeared, however, to him (Prof. Jacobi), 
that Sir W. Hamilton had shewn that it was 
possible. 

Sir D. Brewster exhibited a small vial with 
an alcoholic solution of stramonium, which he 
stated he had just received from Mr. Jerdan, 
and which presented the bi-colour phenomenon 
in a remarkable degree. Looking through the. 
liquid it was of a bright sherry colour, and at 
it, a dirty green; the former by transmitted, 
the latter by reflected light. 

Mr. Hopkins’ paper (No. 2) tended to shew 
that the ordinary explanation of the trade- 
winds, and other great currents of the atmo- 
sphere, was not the correct one. 

No. 6 was a report of progress; and No. 7 @ 
tabular series of résults. 

Mr. Goodman exhibited two unguarded poles 
of platinum wire, 1-16th of an inch in length, 
with which he had effected decomposition of 
distilled water by the simple currems of the 
machine alone. He stated that in ne mstance 


| on record had aqueous decomposition been ef- 


fected by the current alone, unless the guarded 
poles used by Dr. Wollaston’ were employed ; 
and that decomposition by this latter method 
had been objected to as being identical with 
voltaic decomposition: no such objection could 
be raised to the identity of the phenomenon of 
the unguarded poles and of that of the battery. 
He also exhibited an apparatus by which he 
had developed electro- magnetism from the 
| electrical machine. It consisted of a plate of 
| glass supported upon insulated pillars. After 
| a variety of experiments, Mr. Goodman stated, 
| he found that the greatest possible weight that 
could be sustained was supported by a con- 
tinuous current, by connecting the prime con- 
ductor of the machine to a slip of writing-paper 
on one-half the glass, the insulated negative 
conductors being in conducting communication 
with a similar portion of paper on the other 
half, at a slight distance from the former, and 
a narrow slip of the same material extending 
from the positive to the negative surface, formed 
a communication between them. Then, by 
placing underneath the glass an armature also 
of paper, which should embrace both the posi- 
tive and the negative surfaces, a weight of 6 
ounces and 20 grains was sustained. By this 
medns, so long as the current is maintained, a 
fixed polarisation is given to the glass plate, 
which enables it to retain its sustaining power; 
and the paper armature also, when in contact 
with the glass, obtains a fixed electrical con- 
dition independent of all surrounding bodies. 
This experiment, Mr. Goodman believed, of 
fered a tair representation of electro-magnetic 
action; and he was proceeding to shew why he 
saw no reason for seeking any other explana- 
tion of the magnetic phenomena than the laws 
of ordinary electrical attraction and repulsion, 
when he was prevented by the assembling of 
the General Committee. We have already re 
ported their proceedings, with the exception 
of the details of the money-grants, which we 
omitted for want of space, and which we now 
subjoin. 
SEcTION A, 

No. 1, For another year’s hourly meteorologi+ 
cal observations at Plymouth . oe oe 

2. To Mr. 8. Harris and others, to continue 
for one year the experiments with Whewell’s 
anemometer at Plymouth . s+. s&s 

3. For another year’s meteorological observa- 
tlemsim Meee. tt tt tt 

4. To publish the British Association Cata- 
fegueciGtars . . = . 1 s + + «ss «2 

5. For imptovements in the anemometers at 
Edinburgh and ‘Plymouth . . . 


6. For the continuance of hourly observations 
at Invertless 2... 1 1 ee te ot 


£ th 
50 0 





‘oe 
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7. To observe the anomalous tides of the east 
of Scotland, and especially those of the Frith of 
_.. rrr ara ae ee 

8 The Committee reappointed for the re- 
vision ofthe nomenclature ....... 

(The former grant, of which none had been 
expended.) 

9. To continue the reduction of meteorologi- 
calobservations . . ........- 

10. Committee reappointed for the transla- 
= and publication of foreign scientific transac- 
OR eit ee eS ee we me 

11. C itt ppointed for conducting 
the magnetic and meteorological co-operation . 

12. Committee reappointed to complete the 
Astronomical Society’s Catalogue . . . . . 

13. For discussing the observations made by 
Osler’s anemometer at Plymouth . . .. . 

14. To the Treasurer, to advance to Professor 
Forbes for the purchase of instruments . . . 

15. For Prof. Wheatstone’s proposed self-re- 
cording meteorological apparatus for the Asso- 
clation Observatory atKew ....... 

16. The Committee reappointed to make ex- 
periments on the atmosphere by means of cap- 
sc a rrr 

17. To uphold the establishment at Kew. 

18. For experiments on the action of dif- 
ferent gasesonthe spectrum. ...... 

Total for this Section, £1711 11s. 
Section B. 
1, For a series of observations on respiration 
and digestion . . . 2. + + © ee wee 
2. For experiments on the blasts of furnaces, 
hot and cold, with a view to economise fuel, 
and carry on experiments for extracting the 
gmecsfromriren . . 2. 2. 2 es ew we ww 
3. Chemical history of substances belonging 
tothe Taninfamily .......4.46. 
4. For experiments on the origin and history 
— of colouring matter usedinthearts ... . 
= 5. Researches on the oxidation of railways in 
= use and out of use, also loss by abrasion . ° 
Total, £150, 


Sectyon C, 
4 1. For fartherillustration and completing pub- 
4 lication of Prof. Owen’s report on fossil reptiles 
2. The Committee reappointed to make co- 
= loured drawings of railway-cuttings . . . . 
3. For registering shocks of earthquakes and 
concomitant meteorological observations . 
= 4. To Mr. Binney towards the expense of un- 
covering lower red sandstone near Manchester 
5. Experiments on the = of mines 
Total, £360. 


Section D. 
1. Report on zoological nomenclature. . . 
2. Committee reappointed for experiments on 
the vitality ofseeds . 2. 2.4... eee 
3. Generation and reproduction of marine 
0 rar aaa 
= 4. Committee for experiments on the pre- 
servation of animal and vegetable subjects : 
former grantrenewed . . . 1... 2 se 
5. For preparing Prof. Owen’s report (see our 
No. 1329) on fossilmammalia . .... : 
6. Committee for the illustration of species 
feofanimals undescribed. . . . . . . a 
7. For report on the radiata and mollusca of 
the Hgeanand RedSeas ........ 
8. The Dredging Committee for researches 
on marine animals,&c. ......2.. 
9. For printing a second edition of the tabu- 
lated inquiries regarding the varieties of the 
human race . 





Total, £322 14s. 
Section E. 
1. Researches On asphyxia. . . .... 
2. Committee to inquire into the operations 
efmedicinal agents . . .... 
Total, £80. 


Section F. 
One grant for prosecuting the inquiries into 
vital statistics . . ee ere Oe a 
Section G. 
- To complete experiments on the forms of 
shi * 


| ra ee 
2. For the reduction of 20,000 observations 
Mon the form of ships . ee ae ee 
© 3. To procure Mori’s instrument for mea- 
Msuring velocity, and to complete the trial of 
rof. Moseley’sindicator . . ...... 

, 4. For experiments on the strength of mate- 
mials: continued . . . 1. . + «+ » 2 
» 5. To ascertain whether any and what inter- 
al changes occur in metals by vibration or 
eee a ee 
=| 6. Committee on Dr. Bunsen’s apparatus for 
M@he GasCommittee ...... 

‘ Total, £565. 
The total grants for all the Sections, £3338. 


£120 
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Captain Sleigh’s theory of the superficial 
action of the waves at sea was brought forward 
by that gentleman in the Mechanical Section 
on Saturday, though incidentally omitted in 
our report; as we had at the time an idea of 
engraving the diagram with which it was sup- 
ported, and without which it can be but imper- 
fectly understood. The purpose is, to shew 
the manner in which the pressure and friction 
of the wind acts upon the surface of the sea, in 
producing waves by ruffling or rolling up the 
minute globules of which water is composed ; 
and at the same time to exhibit the oblique re- 
fraction of the wind from off the superior side 
of the billows, to exemplify the fact of there 
being little or no undulation beneath the lower 
curve or trough of the sea. Upon the data and 
principles here enunciated, Capt. Sleigh has 
recently taken out a patent for a buoyant shel- 
tering sea-barrier, or breakwater, by means of 
which floating harbours may be formed for the 
safety and protection of shipping on any coast, 
however much exposed. It is out of our power, 
through language, to render this very important 
subject comprehensible; but to the vast In- 
terests, national and mercantile, which it so 
materially affects, we would earnestly recom- 
mend Capt. Sleigh’s “ Illustrated Description,” 
published by Simpson and Gillett of Man- 
chester. 


On Wednesday evening the final general 
meeting took place; the Dean of Manchester 
presiding. Many complimentary speeches 
were made in moving thanks to various par- 
ties who had contributed to the success and 
éclat of the session. Perhaps (as we have al- 
ready noticed) there was something too much 
of panegyric here; but it is difficult to draw 
the line, where obligations are really felt, and 
it is wished that gratitude should be expressed. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, July 23, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of July 18.— 
Photography.—M. Regnault read extracts ofa 
letter from M. de Humboldt, containing the 
announcement of several new results obtained 
in photography by M. Moser of Konigsberg. 
The most remarkable is the successive forma- 
tion of a direct or positive image, having the 
lights and shades as in the object itself; and of 
an inverted or negative image, with the shadows 
in nature replaced by light parts and vice versa. 
If an iodised plate be placed in the camera, a 
negative image will be obtained, and visible 
without being submitted to the vapour of mer- 
cury. But to produce this effect it is neces- 
sary that the plate should remain in the camera 
for a certain time. M. Edm. Becquerel has 
shewn that this time may be shortened ex- 
tremely, provided that the action be contintted 
by the interposition of a red glass and exposure 
to light direct or diffused. According to M. 
Gaudin, yellow glass is still more effective. 

M. Moser has determined that the action 
does not stop there: he put an iodised plate 
into the camera, and kept it there long enough 
to get an image by means of the mercury; 
then placing the plate under a yellow glass, 
in the sun, he saw a negative image rapidly 
forming, which disappeared, and was replaced 
in about ten or fifteen minutes by a positive 
image. Green glass produces the same change ; 
but red not, however prolonged the exposure 
may be. f : 

From this M. Moser thinks that the blue and 
violet rays only act on a virgin iodised plate. 
The change has two degrees: in the first, the 





red and orange rays continue the action com- 


—— 
menced, but the yellow do not yet possess this 
property ;—in the second, when the action he. 
gun by the blue and violet is rendered appreci- 
able by the vapour of mercury, the yellow and 
green act as completely as the red. 

If the exposure of the plate in the camera 
opposed to an object in sunshine be continued 
for more than an hour, a very distinct negative 
image will be formed; this plate submitted to 
the sun’s direct radiation, loses its negative 
image, which is replaced in a few minutes by 
a positive image: in this the light parts are 
greenish, and the shadows a deep red brown, 

M. Méser has compared, one simply iodised, 
the other prepared with chlorure of iodine; 
these plates had remained, in the winter, ex. 
posed in the camera for thirteen days: both 
presented a positive image; the chloro-iodised 
was the most vivid; the light parts had a beau- 
tiful sky-blue tint, and the shadows were of a 
fiery red colour. In the hyposulphite solution 
the image was instantly effaced, and was replaced 
by a negative image. 

M. Moser tried also polarised light, but found 
no difference in the results. A prism of car- 
bonate of lime achromatised for one of the two 
orders of rays placed before the object-glass of 
the camera, gave two images, one of which only 
was achromatic to the eye. 

Finally, coloured rings, designed on stained 
glass, have been reproduced. 

M. Moser has made other very curious ob- 
servations. It is well known that characters 
traced on glass with soapy substances may be 
reproduced with the breath; according to the 
researches of the Konigsberg professor, this 
effect is seen on every kind of polished surface; 
even mercury, kept in a quiet place, preserves 
for several days the power of exhibiting these 
traces when breathed on. 

The apposition of a carved screen leaves a 
sufficient trace for the breath to render it visi- 
ble. Likewise medals engraved in metal, in 
agate, horny substances, &c., placed during 
the night on an iodised plate, will be repro- 
duced in all their most delicate details when 
the plate is exposed to the mercury-vapour. 

Farther, a plate of new silver, well polished, 
exposed to the sun under a carved screen which 
does not touch it, has given, with the mercury, 
a very clear image of the carving. 

The same experiment was successful with a 
plate of copper and with glass—sometimes the 
breath made the image appear, sometimes it 
was treated with the vapour of iodine. 

Finally, two bodies, sufficiently near, impress 
their image one on the other; and this at night, 
and in the dark. 

In one of the experiments an engraved agate 
was employed; it had been half exposed to 
the sun, the other half having been carefully 
covered: there was no difference, however, in 
the image produced. Ten minutes’ action is 
sufficient to render these images visible. 

M. Bourgery finished the reading of his paper 
on the structure of the lungs. 

M. Rayer commenced a memoir on tuber- 
culous affection in animals of all classes. 

M. Poncelet presented, in the name of M: 
Wertheim, a memoir on the elasticity and co- 
hesion of metals. 

M. W. Meister forwarded a memoir on optics; 
which was referred for the report of MM. Reg- 
nault and Babinet. 

M. Lance described a meteor which he had 
seen on the 11th July, at Dh. 10m. in the even- 
ing, at Passy. The blazing meteor appeared 
suspended about two or three degrees above 
the horizon, in the direction W.N.W.: after 





three or four minutes this meteor, which was 
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—_ ~~ * ‘ 
almost stationary and very luminous, lost its 
conical form with the base uppermost: the 
lower extremity melted off, became circular, and 
soon re-annexed itself to the principal mass. 
Finally the burning matter spread out, grew 
ale, came together again and took the form of 
a beautiful crescent, a little less brilliant, but 
five or Six times larger than the moon in her 
frst quarter. This crescent was visible for 
about two minutes, when it descended gradu- 
lly and disappeared. 

M. Babinet remarked, that if the crescent 
indicated that the meteor was luminous like 
the moon only in the half of its surface, the 
fact was curious, and shewed the want of rota- 
ion in the meteor, A round body, half lumi- 
nous, seen obliquely presents a crescent more 
or less sharp according as the eye may be the 
more nearly opposite the dark part of the body, 
asthe moon when new. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
A NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

Ix the House of Commons on Monday evening 
Mr, Wyse gave notice of a motion for next 
session of parliament, to which we most ear- 
nestly wish the wémost success. It is to pray 
her Majesty to direct the establishment, under 
¢ficient management and control, and on a 
sale commensurate with the dignity of the 
country, of a National Museum for the recep- 
tion and preservation of objects connected with 
the History and Antiquities of the British 
Islands. Would H. R. H. Prince Albert, who 
has shewn so ardent and so instructed a desire 
to encourage and promote the fine arts and 
literature of the land of his adoption, allow 
himself to be placed at the head of such an 
institution, it would within a very brief com- 
pass of time be a rich treasure and honour to 
the Nation, Thousands of interesting speci- 
nens of British, Celtic, Roman, Danish, and 
other antiquities would be contributed from 
private possessions and collections. The So- 
ciety of Antiquaries might find a proper place 
for the reception of many curious matters now 
buried in its narrow and confused repositories. 
All similar things hereafter recovered from the 
towels of the earth or ancient buildings would 
at once be taken to their fitting home, and be 
preserved for ever. Even from foreign parts 
we might expect the return of objects belong- 
ing to our isle in days of old; and, in short, 
we should have a National Museum worthy of 
the Prince and the People. 





PINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Tae time for sending in the finished cartoons 
frthe Houses of Parliament has been extended 
Wy the royal commissioners, with Prince Albert 
atheir head, from the first week in May to 
the first week in June 1843. 

Foreigners practising the arts, who have re- 
tided ten years in England, are to be eligible 
&competitors, and considered as British sub- 
jets, No frames to the cartoons are to be 
alnitted; and Mr, Eastlake, the secretary, is 
‘powered to give such farther explanations 
“may be required relative to the terms of the 
ove and former notices issued by order of 
te commissioners. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sketches for Rustic Work, including Bridges, Park 
aud Garden-Buildings, Seats and Furniture. 
ty T. J. Ricauti. London, J. Carpenter. 

AN appropriate companion for the author’s 


work on Rustic Architecture, containing many 
sweet designs for cottages, fishing-houses, win- 
ter-houses for plants, tables, chairs, bridges, 
&c. The value is much enhanced by the de- 
scriptive letter-press, and the estimated cost 
of each design. The plates are neatly exe- 
cuted in zincography; and really, for example 
and instruction in all the matters of which they 
treat, these Sketches will be found most deserving 
of consultation. 


The Cities and Towns of Scotland illustrated. 
Part III. Glasgow, Montrose. By J. and D. 
Nichol. Glasgow, Finlay; Edin., Oliver and 
Boyd; London, Longman and Co., and Tilt 
and Bogue. 

Equa in merit to its predecessors, this third 

Part of our Scottish Towns demands our re- 

newed praise. There are sixteen designs of 

the most prominent features in the city of 

Glasgow, including an admirable plan of the 

town—the whole drawn and lithographed by 

the Messrs. Nichol, to whose taste in selecting 
and skill in executing every praise is due. 

There are many far away from their native 

places to whom such faithful records of their 

homes must prove of endearing interest; and 
this feeling will give Messrs. Nichols’ work 
more than a local interest: indeed, it deserves 
the patronage of all admirers of the lithographic 
art, 

THE DRAMA, 

As there has not been any novelty in our more 

immediate theatres during the week, we have 

taken a run to Sadler’s Wells to see the horse- 
manship; and greatly were we amused. One 
arrangement deserves especial notice for its 
simplicity and excellence: instead of the circus 
being inethe middle of the pit, the stage, by a 
simple mechanical arrangement, is entirely re- 
moved, and leaves an arena directly in front of 
the audience: this is much superior to the old 
plan, and, we think, might be adopted with 
advantage in the new Astley’s Amphitheatre. 

The Prophet of the Caucasus, Scenes in the Circle, 

and Valentine and Orson, furnish a pleasant 

evening’s amusement. Before we close, we 
may mention an act of liberality on the part of 

Mr. Greenwood, the manager, who has an- 

nounced a morning performance for Thursday 

next, the entire proceeds of which he devotes 
to the fund for the relief of the distressed ma- 

nufacturers. It is an example worthy of imi- 

tation, and we trust he will not go unrewarded 

for his generosity. 

Batty’s Circus is at White Conduit House, 
but not doing so well as was anticipated: this, 
with the Grecian Saloon at the Eagle, affords 
the north-Londoners plenty of amusement. 





VARIETIES. 


H. B.'s.—The last three of the politico-pic- 
torial squibs represent Sir R. Peel as M‘Adam, 
hammering away at a heap of stones, inscribed 
Toryism, Whigism, Chartism, Radicalism ; and 
a pretty job he looks likely to have before he 
lays a good foundation of these heterogeneous 
materials. In the next, the Premier is the 
Cad of a “ Bribery Van,” driven by Roebuck, 
and very like the criminal conveyance from 
the police-offices. The last is a whole-length, 
and a good likeness, of that excellent philan- 
thropist, Lord Ashley. 

Caricature.—From Fores’, Piccadilly, we have 
a single example of the same class, without an 
artist’sname. Itrepresents “light Sovereigns” 
in a scale tilted up by the heavier weight of 











Queen Victoria in the opposite. 





Crosby- Hall Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion.—Crosby-Hall, restored with much taste 
and judgment, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Davis, was opened on Wednesday last 
under the above title; when a large assemblage 
of members met together to hear an intro- 
ductory address. Prof. Bell was the chairman 
of the evening, and delivered a short but in- © 
teresting history of the uses and abuses of 
Crosby- Hall; he also stated that the institution 
already numbered above four hundred mem- 
bers, which were daily increasing; that the 
library contained upwards of two thousand vo- 
lumes; and that arrangements were in progress 
for a series of lectures on literature, science, 
and art. A very pleasant evening terminated 
with a look through the rooms; where were 
many pictures, objects of natural history and 
philosophy, &c. &c., lent by the friends of the 
institution for the occasion. 

Herr Dobler’s Entertainments at the St. James’s 
Theatre were concluded on Monday witha grand 
distribution of bouquets. They have been very 
successful. 

The Niger Expedition —The Wilberforce and 
Soudan, under the command of Capt. William 
Allen, have arrived off the mouth of the Niger; 
but, owing to the low water, had not, when the 
accounts came away, ascended the river. As 
the rainy season had terminated, the vessels 
would immediately proceed for the model-farm, 
as we stated some time ago: further operations 
depending upon the healths of the crews, and 
other existing circumstances. 

Mr. Melmon, the naturalist sent by the French 
government to Cayenne, has just returned to 
France with a large and beautiful collection of 
rare plants for the Jardin des Plantes. He 
has also brought over some large borded snakes, 
and an amphibious animal called the Cabiai, 
never before known in France, which will like- 
wise be deposited in the National Museum.— 
Medical Gazette. 

Lycian Travels.—A number of ancient Lycian 
cities, or rather their sites and ruins, have re- 
cently been visited by a party of three British 
travellers, including Mr. E. Forbes the na- 
turalist, of dredging celebrity, and the Rev. 
Mr. E. T. Daniell. 

Sir W. Woods, garter king at arms, and highly 
distinguished for his knowledge in heraldry, 
died on the 25th, at his residence near Hamp- 
stead. He was only 56 years of age, and a 
man highly and justly esteemed. 

M. Brénsted, the celebrated Danish archx- 
ologist, died suddenly at Copenhagen a fort- 
night ago. He has left a rich collection of 
antiquities and a large library. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The United States Literary Advertiser mentions the 
immediate return of Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood 
from Guatemala; and the consequent publication of 
farther discoveries among the antiquities of the New 
hose as a sequel to the popular volumes already pub- 
ished. 

A new work by Cooper, entitled ‘‘ Le Few-Follet, or 
Wing-and-Wing; a Nautical Tale,” is nearly completed, 
and will soon be put to press. The scene of the narra- 
tive is the Mediterranean—the time 1799.—U. S. Lit, 
Advertiser, 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Forest-Life, by the Author of ‘‘ A New Home,” 2 vols. 
12mo, 12s. — A Complete Guide to the Lakes, with Mr. 
Wordsworth’s Description of the Lakes, &c., edited by 
Hudson and Nicholson, fep. 5s.—The Elements of Arith- 
metic, expressly designed for the Use of Schools, by C. 
Bathurst, M.A., 12mo, 3s.—Key to ditto, 18mo, 2s. 6d,— 
Gramina Britannica; or, Representations of the British 
Grasses, by J. L. Knapp, Esq., F L.S. and A.S., 2d edit. 
4to, 3/. 16s.— Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welsh- 
men, by the Rev. R. Williams, M.A., Part I. 8vo, 1s.— 
The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, Vol. I. Part 2, 8vo, 4s.— 
Pounds, Shillings, and Pence; or, a Series of Money- 
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Calculations, by T. Martin, 12mo, 3s.—A Treatise on 
Engineering Field-Work, by P. Bruff, Part II. Levelling, 
Svo, 6s. 6d.— Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters, 
Vol. IV. post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—The Life of a Sportsman, 
by Nimrod, with 36 Coloured Illustrations, by H. Alken, 
roy. 8vo, 2/.2s.—The Office for the Visitation of the 
Sick, with Notes from Bp. Sparrow, &c., 832mo, 1s. 6d.— 
Ivo and Verena; or, the Snowdrop, 18mo, 2s, cloth.— 
English Notes for Latin Elegiacs; with Prefatory Rules, 
by the Rev. W. Oxenham, 12mo, 4s.—The Unity of the 
Church, by the Rev. H. E. Manning, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Chichester, 8vo, 10s, Gd.—Westminster Abbey; its 
Art, Architecture, and Associations: a Hand-Book for 
Visitors, by P. Cunningham, 18mo, 2s. Gd.—An Histori- 
eal Outline of the Book of Psalms, by the late J. M. 
Good, M.D., F.R.8., edited by the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
8vo, 10s. 6d.—Journal of a Visitation to the Provinces 
of Travancore and Tinnevelly, 1840-41, by the Bishop 
of Madras, 12mo, 5s. 6d —A Few Arguments against 
Phrenology, by A. R. Smith, [8Smo, 1s —The Expedition 
into Affghanistan: Notes and Sketches descriptive of 
the Country, by J. Atkinson, Esq., Surgeon, post 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—The Shepherd’s Evening Tales, Part I. Ethel- 
wolf, 8vo, 3s.— The Recreations of Christopher North, 
Vol. II. post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Blackwood’s Standard Novels, 
Vol. IX. Pen Owen, fep. 6s.—Ranke’s History of the 
Popes of Rome, translated by W. K. Kelly, Esq., Part I. 
8vo, 4s. sewed.—Sciography ; or, Examples of Shadows, 
with Rules for their Projection, by J. Gwilt, F.S.A., 
new edit. 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Massaniello; an Historical Ro- 
mance, edited by Horace Smith, Esq., 3 vols. post 8vo, 
1Z. 11s. 6d. — Sowerby’s Conchological Manual, 2d edit. 
considerably enlarged and improved, 8vo, 25s.—Tiark’s 
Introductory Grammar of the German Language, 2d 
edit. 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Torrents of Portugal; an English 
Metrical Romance, from a MS. of the 15th Century, 
edited by J. O. Halliwell; Esq., post 8vo, 5s.—The Auto- 
biography of Joseph Lister, of Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
edited by T. Wright, Esq., F.S.A., 8vo, 4s.—Principali- 
ties and Powers in Heavenly Places, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, fep. 5s. — Holy Scriptures the Ultimate Rule of 
Faith to a Christian Man, by the Rev. W. Fitzgerald, 
B.A. fep. 4s. Gd.—The West-India Manual, sq. 4s. 6¢.— 
Pindari Carmina, ad fidem textus Bickhiani, Pars I., 
edidit G. G. Cookesley, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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July. Thermometer, Barvumeter. 
Thursday ... F to 61] 2969 .. 29°78 
Friday ...... 2 4 29°90 30°05 
Saturday .... 30°12 30°14 
Sunday ..... 30°06 29°96 

25 29°90 29°89 
cn ie 29°91 30 05 
Wednesday .. - wwe 30°13 .. 30°10 
Wind N.W. on the 2Ist and 22d; N.E. and N. on the 
23d; 8.W. and N.E. on the 24th; and N.E. on the three 
following days. Cloudy, with rain, on the morning of 
the 2ist; generally clear from the 2Ist to the 26th; 
27th, raining frequently, thunder and lightning in the 
evening. Rain fallen, °42 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuartrs Henry ADAMs. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


t> This No. of the Gazette concludes our report of 
the proceedings of the British Association (including 
the practical vivé voce discussion of matters of general 
public interest); and thus the entire mass of informa- 
tion elicited in this scientific congress will be found in 
our Monthly Part for July, now published. 

To J. 1¢¢**p. The éulips are perfect. 

In consequence of our report in the last No. of the 
Lit. Gaz. of a paper communicated to the British Asso- 
ciation by Dr. Layeock, ‘‘ On a general law of vital 
periodicity,” we have received a letter from Dr. Dickson 
complaining that there is no mention made of his name 
as the originator of the doctrine. Surely, the learned 
and argumentative Doctor will feel that had we even 
known of his being the originator of the doctrine, that 
was not the place to notice it; our report was simply 
that of amemoir communicated to the British Associa- 
tion, and which contained in brief the statements of the 
author. As to what concerns ourselves, the history of 
all that has preceded the delivery of communications to 
the Association is quite beyond our reach—beyond the 
reach of one hundred folio Volumes—so that there can 
be no more injustice done to Dr. Dickson than to Hip- 
pocrates. Since the Doctor has, however, been pulite 
enough to send with his letter a copy of his “ Fallacies 
of the Faculty,” we shall be truly happy to do him all 
the justice that our best feelings towards him (without 
any compromise of truth and justice) will enable us to 
do in a review of that work. 

Erratum.—P. 510, middle col. In our notice of Mr. 
Cholmondely’s clear illustration of the rates of corn, 
currency, and consols for the last fifty years, the word 
Merch. was by some error placed after the name instead 
of inv., which might induce readers to suppose that 
Mr. C. was a merchant, instead of an independent gen- 
tleman, who has devoted so much attention to these 
important results. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 

gh Park, Staffordshire.—-The superior Furniture, noble 
Glasses, Gallery of Pictures of the very highest class, Antique Marble 

Busts and Statues of inestimable price, extensive Library of rare 
valuable Books, the Cellars full of choice Wines, and Oriental China. 
R. GEORGE ROBINS is honoured with 
instructions to announce for unreserved COMPETITION, on 
the Premises, on MONDAY, August 1, and twelve following days 
(Sundays excepted), at Twelve precisely each day, the princely PRO- 

inati ining to 


shuvt, 





PERTY, of every d Pp iz 
SHUGBOROUGH HALL, THE SPLENDID SEAT OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD, 

within five miles of Stafford, and twelve miles from Lichfield. 

THE SUPERIOR AND COMPLETE FURNITURE TH ROUGH- 
OUT THE MANSION 

cannot be denominated of the present fashion or period ; it is, how- 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
ONCHOLOGY.—Love tv Rerve begs 


respectfully to aunounce that his Cabinets exhibit g sple 
did assortment of Shells just at the present moment. The Cones 
are particularly rich in species ; and the specimens which hay then 
selected for the illustration of modern genera, include may ‘“ 
great rarity and beauty. " 


Conchologia Systematica. Part X. near| 
eoaey for delivery, No. 8 King William Street, Strand (near Char. 
ing Cross). . 

N.B. Persons residing in the country may have Collections y 
Shells (all named) sent to any amount to select from. m 


STUDENTS in GEOLOGY, MIN p. 
RALOGY, or CONCHOLOGY, can be supplied wii) x, 


extensive assortment of MINgRALS, SHELLS, an OSSILS, or wit 
Eh Collecti whi . 








ever, in the best taste, and excellent of its time, and comprises the 
appropriate fittings uf the noble range of drawing and pti 
OMS ; 
CAPITAL BRILLIANT CHIMNEY AND PIER GLASSES 
of unusually large dimensions, 
ORNAMENTAL PORCELAIN AND ALABASTER 
of extreme beauty rarity; the magnificent furniture of 
THE STATE BED-CHAMBER AND DRESSING-ROOMS 
recently fitted up on the occasion of a royal visit; likewise the excel- 
lent furniture of 
TWENTY-FIVE BEST BED-CHAMBERS, 
the whole of which are most pletely and admirably 
an immense number of bed-chambers for domestics. 
VALUABLE ORIENTAL SEVRES AND DRESDEN 
dinner, dessert, and tea-services, in endless variety, with an immense 
quantity of useful china. 
THE SPLENDID GALLERY OF PICTURES, WHICH ARE 
OF THE VERY HIGHEST CLASS, 
numbers 120. It was formed by 
THE CELEBRATED ADMIRAL LORD ANSON, 
who had unusual facilities of enriching his gallery with gems from 
the Continent, and who, ai by a consummate judgment, spared 
neither cost nor trouble to accomplish his darling object; the rarest 
treasures of the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, and English schools 
in their pure state will here be found, embracing the most splendid 
and undoubted specimens by 
Claude Vandevelde 
Guido Backhuysen 
Poussin 





Cuy 
K- du Jardin 
Berghem, &c. 
THE GALLERY OF ANTIQUE STATUES AND BUSTS OF THE 
FINEST GRECIAN AND ROMAN SCULPTURE, 

many of them being whole-length figures, including the celebrated 
life-size figures of Neptune with the Dolphins, the Young Bacchus 
with a Satyr. Venus from the Bath, one of the Muses, one of the Fates, 
a Roman Youth and the Compani Female rep ing Co! y 
and a great variety of antique busts of extraordinary execution, with 
some of modern date, may be pronounced one of the richest in this 
country: it includes nearly 80 matchless specimens of sculpture, and 
any language offvred in their praise would be far too feeble to express 
their claims to admiration. 

THE MAGNIFICENT GROUP OF CASTOR AND POLLUX, 

BY NOLLEKENS, 
deserves especial notice; also the busts of Homer, Demosthenes, Marc 
Anthony, Shakespeare, and Locke, by Roubilliac; and those of Fran- 
cis Duke of Bedtord and Charles James Fox, by Nollekens. 
THE VERY COSTLY LIBRARY OF BOOKS 

embraces several thousand volumes of the highest class of literature, 
and an infinity of works most beautifully illustrated, with many rare 
county histories and other works. 

THE CELLAR OF WINES INCLUDES MORE THAN TEN 

THOUSAND BOTTLES, 

selected with the well-known judgment of the noble owner; com- 
prising the choicest vintages, and all the rare, curious, and expensive 
wines ot the Continent. In the GARDENS are valuable orange-trees, 
greenhouse and hothouse-plants, several colossal marble statues; also 
four-in-hand, shooting, and pony-carriages, & 

The entire property wi i 





5, &e, 
yw on view during the week previous to 
the sale, and catalogues then had, at 5s. each, on the Premises; at 
Messrs. Keen and Hand’s, Solicitors, and at the Stafford Arms, Staf- 
ford; the Advertiser Office, Birmingham; the Chronicle Office, Chel- 
tenham; Royal Hotel, Manchester; Waterloo Hotel, Liverpool; of 
Edward White, Esq., Solicitor, Great Marlborough Street; of 
Messrs. Vizard and Leman, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; at the Auction 
Mart; and at Mr. George Robins’s Offices, Covent Garden. 

N.B. Water-carriage by the Trent and Mersey Canal is close at 
hand, and the railway five miles only distant from the mansion. 


The very important and celebrated Collection of Pictures 
and Works of Art and Taste, formed by Daniel Wade 
Acraman, Esq. of Bristol. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 

respectfully inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and Public, 

that on MONDAY, August 22d, and Four following Days, they will 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, No. 1 Lower Crescent, Clifton, 
(By order of the Assignees), 

The precious CABINET of ITALIAN, FRENCH, FLEMISH, 
DUTCH, and ENGLISH PICTURES of the highest Class, collected 
during nearly half a century, with the best taste and consummate 
judgment, by 

DANIEL WADE ACRAMAN, ESQ. 

from all the celebrated Collections which have been dispersed in this 
Country and on the Continent during that period. They comprise 
the “ Ecce Homo,” the charming chef’ d’euvre of C. Dolce, from Casi- 
mir Perrier’s, and the “ Madonna,” by the same Master, from War- 
dour Castle; the “ Virgin and Child,” and “St. John and Angels,” 
by V. Dyck, from Robit’s; the grand “ Landscape,” by Berghem, be- 
lieved to be the finest in the world; the “ P. ot the Tiber,” by 
J. and A. Both; the celebrated “‘ Wouvermans,” from Lackeren; the 
“Judgment of Solomon,” by Mieris; “ Descent from the Cross,” by 
Diebricy; the “‘ Teniers,” from the Duc de Valentinois; the “ Metzu,” 
fr ron Fogel, and Teniers’ “ Dentist ;” besides these are many 
exquisite and equally important Specimens, most of which are so well 
known to eg Connoisseur. 

Among the English Pictures are capital works of West, Westall, Rip- 
pingille, Muller, and James Johnson; among the French, of Vernet 
and Le Nain. The magnificent assemblage of Works of Art and Taste, 
and decorative Furniture, much of which has been selected from 
Fonthill, consists of Marbles and Bronzes, rare Oriental Sevres and 

. ‘orcelain, carvings in Ivory, Tables of rare Florentine Mo- 
saic, Cabinets and Tables of the richest Boule and Marqueterie, and 
a few Books on 

The public view will commence on Thursday, the 19th of August. 
Catalogues may be had of Mr. Norton, Corn Street, Bristol; and ai 
panies Christie and Manson’s Offices, King Street, St. James’ Square, 

ondon, 





'y ich will greatly facilitate the study 

these interesting branches of Science, at two, five, ten, twenty ® 

fifty guineas each. By J. TENNANT, late MAWE, 149 Stran i 

London, "7 
J.T. gives Private Instruction in Mixeraocy. 

J. Tennant has just — Four Casts of Fossils described jy 
Professor Owen in the last Report of the British Associatioy pr 
12s. 6d.; also Fourteen Models of Teeth and Bones of the Jy, . 
don, &c. described by Dr. M i iG 
lv. 2s. 6d.; Geological Models in Wood, invented by T. Sopw 
F.G.S., to illustrate the nature of Stratification, Faults, 

Sold in sets from 2/, to 5/. each. 


Steel Pen Manufacturer to Her Majesty. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S very superior patent 


e and other METALLIC PENS, may be had of all Stationers 
Booksellers, and other dealers in Pens throughout the United 
Kingdom. a7 

The progressive increase in the manufacture of Joseph Gillot:’; 
Pens, proves their proportionate advance in public estimation, 
From Oct. 1838 to Oct. 1839, was | And from Dec. 1840 to Dec. 131! 

manufactured 44,654,702 62,126,928 ” 

or 3,721,225 doz. or 
or 310,102 gross or 431 AST gross. 

Caution.—Joseph Gillott’s Cards of Pens are made up in Packets 
of one dozen each, and have a label outside, with a facsimile of 
his signature. 

** Gillott’s Warranted School Pens” are specially adapted for tui- 
tion, being of differeut degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Manufactory, Victoria 
Works, Graham Street, Birmingham, and at 37 Gracechurch Street, 
London, under the management of Mr. Fox, from the Manufactory, 
Birmingham. 


ATENT PERRYIAN PENS. Prices 
rendered accessible to all writers. Double Patent Pens, 
No. 2; Raven Black Pens, No. %; Bronze Pens, No. %. Sold ia 
Cases, containing Quarter Hundred with holder. 
N.B. All the other sorts of the Perryian Pens at the usual prices. 
OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN 
FILTER INKSTAND.— Great improvement has recently 
been made in the manufacture of this article. The Patentees can 
with confidence recommend it as complete for general use, combine 
with elegance and simplicity in its action. 
Testimonials.—* It possesses the advantage, from being air-tight, of 
preserving Ink for almost any period of time.”—Times. 
“ One of the most useful inventions of the present day that has 
come under our observation.”—Morning Herald. 
The above articles are sold by all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic 
Pens; and at the Manufactory, 37 Red Lion Square, London. 


r . IAT , 
OSLEY’S METALLIC PENS.—The 
extraordinary patronage which these celebrated Pens have 
met with since their first introduction to the public, is a convine- 
ing proof of their decided superiority. For ease and smoothness in 
writing they are equal in every respect to the quill; while their 
great bili bined wi ch » Cannot fail to recom- 
mend them to the notice of merchants, bankers, and others, where 
time and legible writing are appreciated. Another proof of their 
sterling qualities is the circumstance of their being used in many of 
list » where only articles of a superior de- 








scription are admitted. 


To guard against the many spurious imitations that are palmed 
upon the public, every genuine Pen is stamped “ Richard Mosley ai 
Co, lansion.” These Pens are sold by all Stationers and other 
respectable Pen-dealers throughout the kingdom; and wholesale at 
No. § Hatton Garden, 


ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 

PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 

of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 

this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being suld 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Low. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the _ 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labell 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. : y 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, Ke. pre 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprir’s Paxservativs TooTH-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Heypaix’s Moritixe is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Ha 
having also a delightful perfume. - - 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing & new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Huwpare’s Coup Caram ov Rosns, prepared in great perfection. 

IMPROVED ScowRRING Drops, for removing greasy spots from 5: 

INDRLIBLE MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparations 
1s.a bottle, 
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OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTI- 


TUTION.—The Directors, with high feelings of gratifica- 
lating its M 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 


Price 2s. 6d., contains: 





ess this Institution has attained during the short 

the ee as establishment in 1837; for although they have 

e of distress which has been presented to them, 

invested with the Commis- 

onal Debt — are happy 

e zeal for its prosperity which then actuated the 

sy Se part of the trade, is still manifested, as the follow- 

ane of Donations, read by the retary at the recent Annual 

~ heed at which T. LoneoMAN, Esq. presided, will prove :— 

7. N. Longman, Esq. (2d donation) . £52 10 

LP. Allen, Esq. . eae . . e 5 5 

H.G. Bohn, Esq. (2d donation) s ° 10 10 

Thomas Brown, ¥sq. (annual). . : 3 4 

W. Clowes, Esq. jun. . . . 10 

H.Colburn, Esq. (annual) . : 5 
F.De Porquet, Esq. (annual) . 
John Dickinson, aa (2d donation) 

. V. and J. Figgins . . . . . 

Mestt _—_—_—_———— (annual) . ° . 


gy, take this public opportunity of 


joterval since i 2 
jeved every Ca 

S apes in upwards of 11,0007. 

signers for the reduction of the } 


~ 


- 
SOwmMUICKiIsH He cCUbmUoiceuchmocieaocrs 


torte So orm bon S Ort 
= 


ececcecececoo 


7 Esq. (annual) ° a ‘ . s 
H, Foss (by Mr. Williams, of Bridge Street) 
4. Gillespie, Esq. ° . re > 2 z 
a, Esq. sen, (2d donation) A 
Mr. B. W. Hughes, Islington (annual) . 
Mr.J, M, Jones (annual) . . x s 
Charles Longman, Esq. > : 
Messrs. Macfarlane and Sons (annual) 
A. Macintosh, Esq. . — Pe 
F. Malcolm, Esq. (24 donation) 
4A. K. Newman, Esq. (24 donation) 
Mr. John Parsons (annual) . 
Mr, Thomas Roberts (annual) . pe 
Messrs. ShackellandLyons_. . 

————. (annual) 


~ 
~ 


~ ~ 
ccoacce 


ecoececoe 


B.H.Smart,Esq. . + . 
Messrs. J.E.Spicerand Sons. . 
A, Spotti de, Esq. (3d ) 
Mr. W. Stevens (annual) . < 
Charles Tilt, Esq. (annual) . - 
Messrs. Venables, Wilson, and Tyler Ri a 

Miss Isabella N. J. Waugh (per J. Nisbet,Esq.) 21 


to 


~ ® 
Srorser esr nme Soe 


~ 





ececce 


ih > 
0OLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. 
The dinary perti f this C iti ake it 
ine of the most_useful articles ever presented to the public. It is 
tly impervious to hot or cold water, and will resist the effects 
athe most intense heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold, that 
anew fracture is almost certain to take place rather than a severance 
inthe original. Thus its utility surpasses all other Cements for the 
fixing and mending of China, Glass, and Ivory; the setting of stones 
ua Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c, 

Sold wholesale and retail, in bottles, at 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd., 48. Gd., and 
11 6d, by the Proprietor’s sole Agents, Blofeld and Co., Cutlers and 
Ruwor-Makers, 6 Middle Row, Holborn; and by their appointment, 
at the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 


Blofeld’s London-made Table-Knives, at Blofeld and Co.'s, 6 Middle 
Row, Holborn. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with the Works of the late Sir Davip Wirxre, R.A,, 
ad a selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, is open daily from 
Tw in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE Commissioners appointed by the Queen 
for the pi of inquiring whether advantage might not 
he of the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament for promotin; 
and encouraging the Fine s, referring to the notice issued by them 
oa the 25th of April last, respecting a competition in Cartoons, have 
resolved :— 

1. That the time therein specified for sending in the finished 
Cartoons, be extended from the tirst week in May to the first week in 
June, 1845. 

2. That foreigners, peactining the Arts, who may have resided ten 
years or upwards in Great Britain, be considered as coming under the 
denomination of “ Bri Artists.” 

3. That no frames to the Cartoons offered for competition be ad- 





mitted. 
4.That the secretary of the ¢ ission be emp ive 
sich further explanations as may be required relative to the terms of 
this and of the former public notice. 
By i of the C 
Cc, L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. 





Whitehall, July 22, 1842. 


HE CHINESE COLLECTION, St. 
George's Place, Hyde Park Corner.—This splendid Collection, 
consisting of objects exclusively Chinese, surpassing in extent and 
gundeur any similar display in the known world, entirely filling the 
spacious Saloon, 2%5 feet in length by feet in width, embracing 
wwards of Fifty Figures, as large as life, all facsimiles, in groups 
in their Native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the blind 
Mendicant in his patched garment ; also, many thousand Specimens, 
‘wth in Natural History and Miscellaneous Curiosities, illustrating 
the Appearance, Manners, and Customs of more than three hundred 
nillion Chinese, respecting whom the nations of Europe have had 
surely any opportunity of judging, is NOW OPEN for Public In- 
pectin, from Ten in the Morning till Ten at Night. 


Admission, 2s. 6d. Children, 1s. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
With the Magazines, No. III., price One Shilling, of 
A U § T. Part Second. Rendered 
from the German of Gorrnr. 
By ARCHER GURNEY, 
The Work will be completed in Eight Monthly Numbers. 


Senior, Heathcote, and Senior, 49 Pall Mall. 


| Conversation.—** 





Ch of Celeb 1 Authors, Ancient and Modern: Biogra- 
phical, Critical, and Anecdotical. 1. Polybius.—Hoaxing Histo- 
ries No. IU. A Hoax in Return.—Illustrations of Mirabeau, aud 

i of the French Revolution. By Morgan 
Rattler. Book the Second. Section I.—My Life and Times. By 
Nimrod.—The Love Epistles of Aristenetus. Edited by a Tem- 
plar.—The Last Adventure of Sir Walter Raleigh,ooe ‘wo Vic- 
torines: a Tale of La Vendée. Chapters I. to 1V.—The Way to set 
about it.—Rushings; or, British Popular Vagaries. —The Art of 
ilor Trotter Chigswell.””—The Italian Theatre. 


By au Old Hand.—Alfred Waters. By Geoffrey Russell. 


G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street, London 
(Successor to the late James Fraser). 


With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Alfred Crowquill. 
THE AUGUST NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
will contain — 
MRS. BUTLER’S (Fanny Kembtze) WINTER 
JOURNEY TO GEORGIA, U.S 

The Night-Cab. The Philosophy of Oratory, edited 

Pope Joan, by R. B. Peake. and illustrated by Alfred Crow- 

The Adjutant, by J. R. Addison. quill, 

Stanzas. Home, by William Jones. _ 

The Revenge, by E. V. Rippin- | A Visit’ to Malta, by Richard 

ille. Johns. 

The Tank, by J. R. Addison. 

A Buttee, by J. R. Addison. My Nora, by T. J. Ouseley. 

The Hour of Vigils, by W. Jones. | The Snake-Charmer. 

DON’T BE TOO SURE; 
OR, DISASTERS OF A WEDDING DAY. 
With an Illustration by Grorce CrurksHANK. 

Richard Savage: a Romance ofj Canine Sagacity and Fidelity. 
Real Life. With an Illustra-| A Blue-jacket’s Adventure, by 
tion by John Leech. J. R. Addison. 

NETLEY ABBEY. A Lecenp. 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Song, by Edward Kenealy. 


The following Periodical Works, for AUGUST 1842, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 


HE PICTORIAL EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Part XLVI. (containing Suaksperg, a 
Brocrarny, Part II.) super-royal Svo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George III., Part XX., super-royal 
8vo, price 2s. 

A Re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 
George II., in quarter volumes, Part XIV., price 5s. 


LONDON. Part XVII., price ls.6d, Pub- 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 44. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Part XIX. 


(New Series), price 6d. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. 


Part CXIV., price 1s. 6d. 
Ditto, Re-issue, in half volumes, Vol. XXIII., Part I., price 3s. 
in stiff wrappers. 


KNIGHT’S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.-— 
THE POST-OFFICE. Small 18mo, price 4d.: or in cloth, 8d.— 
Also, The HISTORY of the CORN-LAWS. New edition, price 
4d.; or in cloth, 84. : 


22, Ludgate Street, July 20, 1842. 


PERIODICALS FOR AUGUST. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, CCCXXII. 
CONTENTS. 

I. The Session: of Parliament.— II. Homer’s Hymns. By the 
Sketcher.—II1. Why uot colonise Cabul ?—IV. Sketcnes of Italy. 
No. 5.—V. Human Sacrifices in India.—VI. Chapters of Turkish 
History. No.8. Barbarossa of Algiers.—VII. Sonnets. By the 
Author of the “Life of Burke,’ &c.—VIII. Recollections of a 
Ramble through the Basque Provinces in 1836-7.—IX. Merivale on 
Colonies and Colonisation.—X. Poems on Palestine.—XI, The In- 
come Tax: an excellent new Song.—XII. Caleb Stukely. Part 6. 
—XIII. The Norman Conscript, By Delta,—XIV. Anti-Corn-Law 
Deputation to Sir Robert Peel. 

Il. 
PEN OWEN. With an engraved Frontis- 
piece, price 6s., being Vol. 1X. of Btack woon’s Stanvarp 


Novg.s. 
* Il. 


HE ENVIRONS of LON 


Epitep sy THOMAS HOOD, Esa. 
ILLUsTRATED BY LEECH. 
THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST 
Contains — 

The Grimsby Ghost, by the Editor. 

An Undertaker, by the Editor. 

Twenty-three pinats pest Two (founded on fact), by John Poole, 
Esq., Author of ** Paul Pry.” 

The Chemist’s First Murder, by Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

‘The Barnabys in America, by Mrs. Trollope. Chapters 10,17, and 18, 
Illustrated by Leech. 

The Five Incumbeuts, by the Author of * Peter Priggins. No. I. 
‘The Vicar of Clearstream. 

Reminiscences of a Medical Student. No. VII. Oxenford Grange. 

Freaks of Sees Curious Opinions respecting the Morality, 
Politics, and Religion of Beasts and Birds. 

The Two Skeletons: a Tale of Florence, by Captain Medwin. 

The Four Phases ; or, the Duke of Orleans, 

The Whispering Gallery, &c. &c. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR AUGUST. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
_ ZINE (edited by Harny Loraxquer), price 2s. 6d., 
contains :— 

1. Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. Chap. XXXIV. The Mountain 
Pass. Chap. XXXV. ‘TheJourney. Chap. XXXVI. Murranakilty. 
Chap. XXXVII. Sir Simon.—2. Stray Leaflets from the German 
Oak. Fourth Drift. Letters from Italy. No. V.—4. Bowden’s 
Life of Gregory VII.—5, Pauline Butler. — 6. The Knights Tem- 
plars.—7. Nuts and Nutcrackers. No. V. A Nut for the Doctors— 
A Nut for the Architects — A Nut for the Belgians —A ** sweet” 
Nat for the Yankees.—8. Pictures and the Picturesque.—9, Sketches 
of Public Men. No. I. The Bishop of Exeter.—10. A Winter in 
the Azores.—11. ‘The Premier and his Measures. 


OUR MESS. No.VIII. ByCuartes Lever, 


Esq. (HARRY LorkrqueER), with 2 Illustrations by Phiz. Price 1s, 


The COMMISSIONER;; or, the Travels of 
the Chevalier De Lunatico Inquirendo in England and Wales. No. IX, 
With 2 Illustrations by Phiz. Price 1s. 


COOMBE ABBEY: an Historical Tale of 
the Reign of James!I, No. IV. With Illustrations on Wood. Price ls, 


Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. London: W. S. Orr and Co. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Illustrations of British Grasses. 
Ou Thursday next, August 4, will be published, 4to, with 118 Plates, 
beautifully coloured, 3/. 16s. boards, 
RAMINA BRITANNICA; or, Repre- 


sentations of the British Grasses. With Remarks and 
occasional Descriptions. 


By I. L, KNAPP, Esq. F.L.S. and A.S, 
Second Edition. 
London: Longman, Brown, andCo. Bristol: W. Strong. 


aa 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


AIRO, PETRA, and DAMASCUS, 
From Notes made during a Tour in those Countrigs, 
By JOHN G. KINNEAR, Esq. 

“ Mr. Kinnear’s narrative is short, pleasant, and interesting; and 
we find ourselves, when we close his book, in a tolerable state of 
gee with Eastern manners.”—Times. 

“* Mr. Kinnear writes extremely well; and his descriptions iF 
him a good observer.”—Examiner. . “ini 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





12mo, 4s. bound, 


Hh NGLisH NOTES for LATIN ELE- 


i GIACS, designed for early Proficients in the Art of Latin 
Versification; with Prefatory Rules of Composition in Elegiac 


Metre. 
By the Rev. W, OXENHAM, 
Second Master of Harrow School. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Post Bvo, price 10s. 6d., with Illustrations, 
TFE IN THE WE 8ST: 
BACK-WOOD LEAVES and PRAIRIE FLOWERS. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Agents — for Ireland, J, Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





DON. 
By Joun Fisuze Murray. With at ii 
from Original Designs, by distinguished Artists. Part IV., price 
us. 6d.; containing Bushy Park —Wimbledon — Hampton — King- 
ston-on-Thames —Thames-Ditton — Sunbury —Shepperton—Wal- 
tou-on-Thames—W ey bridge—Chertsey, &c. &c. &c. 


Iv. 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S LECTURES 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
No. XXI., price 6d. 


Vv. 
HE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
of SCOTLAND, No. XXXVIII., containing part of the 
County of Aberdeen, and conclusion of Banff. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
and 22 Pall Mall, London. 





Price 3s., bound in cloth, 


A FIRST GRAMMAR, introductory to the 

Study of the French Language, in French Authors, without 
writing Exercises; containing an Accidence, with a new system of 
regular and irregular Verbs, and of Tenses, intended as a step 
towards an improved grammatical system in every language; and a 
Syntax, consisting of such rules and elucidations -as are requisite for 
entering with advantage on the study of French Authors, and com. 
prising a classification of the uses of the negative nx, with proofs of 
the unsoundness of certain of them. 

By C. SMYTH. 
London: Souter and Law, 151 Fleet Street. 

This First Grammar is intended to be followed by a Second, for 
Students in French position, on a prehensive and accurate 
plan, with copious examples and exercises. 
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8 New Burlington Street, July 30, 1848. 
M*® BENTLEY’S New Pustications. 
Now READY. 


1. STONEHENGE; or, the Romans in Bri- 
tain. A Romance of the Days af Nero. 3 vols. 


2. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of +e from the Bye-Ways of 
KNEDICTINE BRETHREN of Giawparovuan. Edited Lg 
Tavuor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo, w: . 


3. PEREGRINE BUNCE; or, SETTLED 
a Hook, Esq., Author of « Sayings and Doings,” 


Also, just ready, 


1, NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence in those Countries from 1$%6 to 1858. By Cuan.es 
Masson, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates, &c. 

2. The FORTUNES of HECTOR O’HAL- 
LORAN. By W, BLL, Esq., Author of “ Stories of Wa- 
terloo,” &c. In van boith y Numbers embellished with characteristic 
Engravings, ay Nu each, (Part IV. now ready.) 


Richard onema New puionten + yy Publisher in Ordinary to 
— 


CATLINs wo RK on “the NORTH 

AMERICAN INDIANS. 
SECOND EDITION fet ay vont 2/. 10s. 
In 2 royal 8vo vols., with more than 300 el-Plate Illustrations. 

Containing — eek agtde! for ney a! ears amongst 6 or 30,000 

of the wildest Sa’ ca, with full Accounts of 
their Manuers, Sottiest conditions > ae. &e, 

Sold for the Author by Wiley and ree yee at = Court; 
who will supply the trade ou the 





With Woodents, post Sva, 10s, “6d. 
OUR in AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, the 
NORTHERN TYROL, and BAVARIA. 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
John Memmwe- Albemarle Street. 
New Work for Youth by Mary Howitt. 


Tn a neat volume, embellished by a Frontispiece and 
" price 2s. 6d. bo bound, entitled, . 


| Rs ad COIN, MUCH CARE; or, How 
d Poor Men ee A Tale for Young Persons. 
MARY HOWITT. 
Forming a new Venue pe on for the People and their 


Leadon: eo for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; Be ag may be 
had, by the same Author, "price 2. 6d. 

Strive and Thrive. Which is the Wiser. 

Who shall be Greatest. Sowing and Reaping. 

Hope on! Hope ever! 


~~ 





Bishop of Madras’s Journal. 
In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
OURNAL ofa VISITATION to the PRO- 
ying of Bagge oe and TINNEVELLY, in the 
DIOCESE of MADRAS, 


By the ‘Magne Rev. CeoRee T TREVOR SPENCER, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Madras. 





» St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


mg 





In 8v0, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


AMILY ESSAYS on the CREATION, 
PRESERVATION, and GOVERNMENT of the UNI. 
E. Intended for the Evening of every Sunday throughout 
the Year. Exch Essay followed by an appropriate Prayer. 
Edinburgh: William ws ~~ Co. London: Longman 
O. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Historical Works 
wuitt. 


Worsracee ice 8 Im 


ME gts 
fhe Intex elueldations 


By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D., &c. 
History of England. The 3let Edit., bring- 


ing down the H to the Accession ae eee eres Save 
reign, Victoria. 6a, bd. and lettered. 

History of Rome. The 20th Edition, price 
5s. 6d. 


History of Greece. The 15th Edition, price 
5s. 6d. bound, 


Schools and Private Instruction. 
“eee 


Seated of 


*,* Several hundred nds hay in editing and 
embellishing these west, sace they they 4 7 e property of 
‘Messrs. Whittaker and Co. 


HE HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of 
the ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the Principal 
European States. From he sources, Oriental and — 
and comprising = late id. of t' 
lish oy eo a Schaar. In 1 vol. time price 6s. 6d. cloth. 
By AYIOR, ere D., 





This Work connects Anc’ nies wooeh — erage and forms, with 
the Histories of Greece and R romplete rse of Ancient 
History, and an introduction to those ot England “and tl the other Eu- 
ropean States, 

ur. 


N ,ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of 
ELAND, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time, 
on the Eh of Pinnock's Histories. 12mo, price 4s. 6d, bd. 


Iv. 
ISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, 


on the plan of Pinnock’s Histories. By W. < Tav1or, LL.D. 
Second Edition, 12mo, price 6s. = and lettered. 


ROFESSOR WILSON'S MANUAL of 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. In 12mo, 
4s. Gd. bound and , and illustrated by three Maps. 
o,° Tile eek thes Sam those in ordinary use, by the insertion 
of aioe detailed notices occurrences of Asiatic History, 
and pasticularly ofthe istory  -- 


PRE st STREAM of HISTORY. i. _Oxiginally 


mounted fom rollcty Price 11 Price 11. 16s. 
Vu. 
AMILTON’S EPITOME of UNIVER- 
SAL CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, and BIOGRAPHY. 
Forming a Companion to the “Stream of History.” Price 3s. 6d. 
Vint. 
INNOCK’S HISTORY of the BIBLE; 


containing the principal Events recorded in Sacred 
vor the se of Young Pane. io, pice 3s. st 


HITTAKER’ S ‘Improved Editions of 


Piitistony of CATECHISMS. a History.— Bible 


and Gospel. 
— 


ood, 








Price 4d. ; superfine paper, 6d. 


OSTER’S ELEMENTARY COPY- 
BOOKS, No. 10, comprising LESSONS in Stoel 
HAND. This book completes the series. Nos. 1 to 10 may no 
to obtained through the medium of any local Bookseller or Sta- 
— 
jis system is based upon rational and a princi- 
ples ; and in point of et ee will be 
und superior to any other extant. ulties 
whi ich roger the child in his a, omen to use cae pen; 
our of teachers; and ensures to every person the 





Geographical Works for the Use of Schools and Private 
Instruction. 


WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria Lane. 
I, 


OBERTS’S ELEMENTS of MODERN 
a pee Ko oaieniers with numer- 
I2mo, ty med siiaies 


OODBRIDGE'S. ATLAS; exhibiting, i in 
ling B Religions; — Be Lae cot Degrees of Civilise, 
A ine Climetes aad tT oy me 
price 8s. haif-bound. ie 
OODBRIDGE’S RUDIMENTS of 
— PHY: ee a new Plan, ii of the fore- 
Atlas, and des’ 


A 
assist the mem: 

. Embe ished with manavens te See iesece 
ing Manners, Customs, and Curiosities. Thka Ballon, 18mo, 
price 3a, 64. bo bound. + 

HITTAK ER R’S Improved Editions of 

PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS:— British Geography 

Pasay Parts "Poland ap a ey Seg of 
onal: a two Parts) — Geology— Botany— N: 

gr bee oh tilgee litte treatiees th slaments of the 


ae eats = sczpadned in the tho chaphecsand cheedete ee 





uisition of a eager in which the essential! qualities of 
legibility, expedition, and elegance are combined. 


Souter and Lew, London School Library, 131 Fleet Street. 
a er Price 6d., in lange type 
HORT PRAYERS for CHILDREN ; 
or, The Nurse’s Assistan 
By a Morugs. 
Edinburgh: William ™~ = Co. London: Longman 





Mrs, Austin’s Translation of Ranke's Popes. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author, 
ANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES of 
ROME, during the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
— SARAH AUSTIN. 
ye : eas tient sie ie am excellent book, 


dated. it 
its place 


- The New Historical Romance, 
(Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
=z|M ABSANIELL Gg 
Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ** Brambletye House,” &c, 
Also, now ready, 

The Fourth Volume of Mapame D’ Anpiay\ 

DIARY and LETTERS. UL. 


The Marquess or LoNDoNDERRY’s STEAM. 
VOYAGE to CONSTANTINOPLE by the RHINE 
in 1840-81. 2 vols. 8vo, with IMusteations. and DANUBE, 
Henry ainsi — 15 Great = Street, 


— 


New Edition, with - Regraviogs, 2 2 vols. 870, 32s, 


protons of TRAVEL and VISITS ty 
the RUINED CITIES of CENTRAL AMERICA, CHI APAS, 
and YUCA 

‘By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


New. Sienie Edition of Milton’ s Poetical Wi orks, 


Handsomely printed, in 4 vols. Svo (with Portrait), price 2/,} 
clo joth, gilt lettered, the Fourth E rdition of Bhs: 


HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHY 
MILTON. With an extensive Selection of Notes from 

various Authors ; and some Account of the Life and W. ritings of 
my — principally from original Documents in the State. 


Paper O 
By the Rev. H. J. TODD, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, and Archdeacon of 


Rivingtons ; Longman and Co. ; T. Cadell; J. Bohn; Duneag 
and Malcolm; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, ‘Marsh all, “and Co.; 
J. Maynard ; E. Hodgson ; J. Hearne; J. Carpenter ; Cowie, Jol. 
land, and Co. ; Smith, Elder, and Co.; J. Bain; H. Ww ashbourne ; 
a Dolman; Houlston and Stoneman ; Stevens and Norton; H. 
G, Bohn ; and W. . G. Ginger, Londou: and G. and J. Robiuson, 
Liverpool. 

This day, to be continued Monthly, price One Shilling, 
PART I. or 


TRAlts and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 


By WILLIAM CARLETON. 
“« The tales are full See description, and genuine 


Wm. Curry, jun. and Co., Dublin; and Wm. 8. Orr and Co, 





New Work by the Author of ‘‘ A New Home.” 
In 2 vols. fep. 8v0, 12s. cloth, 
F £ 


O R E 8 T L I 
By MARY CLAVERS, an actual Settler, 
Author of “* A New Home, Who'll follow ?” 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








Price 2s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS at WHITSUNTIDE, and 
other Poems, 
By Lord LEIGH. 
Also, price 7s. cloth, 
Poems, now first collected. By Lord Leigh, 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Price Ss. 6d. cloth ; or 14s. handsomely bound in morocco, 


HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
CHRIST until the REVOLUTION, a.v. 1688; in a Course 
of Lectures, 
Dy she ie Rev. CHARLES MACKENZIE, M.A 
Vicar of St. pooh vy ene psgate ; and Head Master of Queen Eli- 
Grammar School, St. Olave's, Southwark. 
“hoa ante Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Graham on English Composition. 
Fep. 8vo, 7¢. cloth, 
NGLISH;; or, the Art of Composition ex- 


plained, in a Series of Instructions and Examples. 
By G. F. GRAHAM. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


In Svo, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
INDARI CARMINA: ad fidem Textus 


Boceurant, Pars Pri continens Opas OLyMpPicas: 
Notas quasdam Anglice scriptas adjecit Guirecmus Girroxd 
a A.M., Regie Schole Etonensis e Magistris Adju- 
tori 
Eton: printed and sold by F. P. Williams; and at the Eton 
Warehouse, 5 pete ¢ Street, Blackfriars (tive doors from Peet 
Street), London. 


Printed oo wre 
New toh inthe County 


Pert heis Prtatiog C » Great Nen 


City of. London ; 2 ye " 
pated 3 South Molton street, in t era of Suid rg ie 
oer Sy County of Middlesex, terar, , 
rw relling ee wateries ‘ridge, ipo, in the said 
ooontyy ‘Bat Jul; 30, 1842. 
i New York, Wiley and Putnam, 151 Broadney 
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